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THE BATTLE-CRIES OF CRITICISM, 


NCE upon a time I had a friend who looked 
forward to what he called the perfect day. 
His ideas were modest enough. He merely 
desired a day neither too hot nor too cold, a day on 
which he might be on easy terms with himself, and on 
which all things both great and small should fall 
according to his wishes. He was young, or he would 
never have dreamed of even so modest a perfection. 
I myself have waited long for a much rarer perfection 
—a perfect critic. I want to see a man come forward 
who shall have the authority of a Davison or a Chorley, 
but with a much wider grasp of musical esthetics than 
these. He should have deep musical knowledge both 
practical and theoretical, and, in addition to this know- 
ledge, he should possess a sensitive and poetic tempera- 
ment balanced by keen judgment, and, above all, a fine, 
nervous, plastic style of writing. I mean no belittlement 
of my worthy colleagues of the pen when I say that none 
of them possesses all or even several of these attributes. 
We have critics who see-saw in their judgments and are 
appraised as impartial ; we have critics who formed their 
musical opinions in their early manhood once and for all, 
and for them no executant, conductor, or composer but 
those to whom they offered their early worship can 
do well; we have critics, or at least one, with a fine 
sense of style, engrossing to all who read; we have 
still others who have knowledge but are made in- 
articulate through their literary incapacities; we have 
men among us who have the courage of their opinion 
almost to destructiveness; and those who shun an 
opinion as they ought to shun a vice. And then we 
have a sensationalist or two. But the perfect critic 
we have not. 

I even doubt if perfect criticism be possible, especially 
of music, for the analysis and description of which words 
are inadequate. But we would progress a little toward 
perfection if we could learn to eschew what I may call 
our battle-cries. Those who read musical criticism (and 
I presume someone does) will know what I mean. Each 
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school of critics has its battle-cries. A very superior - 


school or clique is all for intellect in music and in its 
performance. These critics possess the secret of true 
Beethoven and Bach playing. I myself rather inclined 
to them in my critical salad days, because there is 
a deal of slushy sentiment in the world. But when I 
found that pianists and violinists who had no charm or 
beauty of tone were praised for their restrained perform- 
ances I paused in my adherence. It seemed to me, too, 
that the opinions of this clique were broad-based on the 
style and limitations of certain well-known performers 
who were the leading artists of the day when the critics 
were young and impressionable. And to trade all your 
life on impressions received in your youth has ever 
seemed to me a form of intellectual paralysis. It leads, 
for instance, to the criticism of Ysaye’s Bach playing as 
sentimental because it differs in many respects from 
Joachim’s. I remember Joachim at least twenty years 
ago, when he was a man of fifty. Perhaps he had passed 
his prime then, but I can hardly believe it. He seemed 
to me the very finest violinist possible in this world, and 
yet is that any reason why I should not admire Ysaye, 
especially in the one composition which Joachim had 
made his own, Bach’s “ Chaconne”? Ysaye made the 
work sound new to me, so much life of feeling did he put 
into it. Now, here we have two very different readings 
of the same composition, both by men who are acknow- 
ledged to be good musicians. My critic says in effect 
that both cannot be right, and he prefers Joachim’s read- 
ing. But I would humbly submit that it is not a question 
of comparing the two executants. Let us go back to 
Bach himself. Does his music bear Ysaye’s reading? 
Is there anything on which you can put a definite finger 
and say : “ Here the Belgian violinist did wrong.” I know 
the work fairly well, but I may be very dense ; at any 
rate it seems to me that Ysaye does nothing in direct 
opposition to the text. In listening to him one feels that 
his reading is just as inevitable as Joachim’s. And what 
is the difference between the two? Roughly, Ysaye brings 
out the human side of Bach, making the utterance of the 
“ Chaconne” in line with modern utterance. Joachim 
busies himself more with bringing into relief the formal 
beauty of the composition. Comparatively speaking his 
interpretation is cold, but it has the merit of its austerity. 
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If you think that Bach was mainly austere, why then 
Joachim is right and Ysaye is wrong. . But was Bach 
austere in this particular sense? We do not know very 
much about him, but what we do know seems to point to 
a man of deep and glowing emotion. Possibly he would 
have found much to admire in both interpretations. 
It is quite open to the critic to like one more than 
the other, but it is the narrowest prejudice to be- 
little the interpretation which appeals to him least. 
Criticize the violinists technically if you will ; com- 
pare their tone, in its quality and accuracy of 
tune, show which of them can play chords with 
the truest attack; but leave their individuality un- 
compared. For it seems to me that Joachim is 
Joachim and Ysaye is Ysaye, and the two can never 
be one. 

I think we may at least ask of our critics that they should 
lay themselves as open as possible to impressions, and 
when their own individuality colours these impressions, 
as in the true critic it must, they should make us under- 
stand the basis of their judgment. A critic should 
remember that none of his readers (perhaps not even 
his wife) is inclined to take his judgment as final. The 
reader’s own temperament is ever a Court of Appeal, 
and more often than the critic imagines, the interested 
reading public (rather a specialist public as far as musical 
criticism is concerned) sees the individual behind the 
criticism. Supposing I, a genuine lover of music, have 
been carried away by Ysaye’s playing of Bach’s “ Cha- 
conne.” If I read the next morning that it was much 
too sentimental and un-Bachian, I am inclined to assign 
the critic’s judgment to prejudice, and he loses caste with 
me. Dear critics, we really can hear for ourselves! I 
have dwelt, perhaps over long, on this Joachim-Ysaye 
question because it is typical of a certain clique of critics 
who would (apparently) banish all emotion from musical 
performances and musical compositions. It is their 
battle-cry. They have a following of younger men, 
mair ly personal friends, who echo the opinions of their 
leaders. And not only is the criticism of this school 
made in public, but it is also uttered in private, and in 
that way, perhaps, has even more influence, for the 
musical creed of these critics colours even their writing, 
so that it has but little literary charm to engage the 
atteniion of a public that knows them not. With all 
their enthusiasm for music (they are enthusiastic), and 
with all their considerable knowledge (they have know- 
ledge) they are lacking in almost all the attributes of my 
perfect critic.. They are merely d/ettanti with strong 
likes and dislikes, and ought never to have been allowed 
to write public musical criticism, for a critic should be 
“= sta more than a dilettante if he is to justify his 

eing. 

But quite as imperfect are the Emotionalists. They 
join hands, strange as it may seem, with the Intellec- 
tualists, in that their own opinion is the only law they 
obey. Each recognizes but one appeal of music. The 
Emotionalists, however, are less likely to do harm, for, 
after all, three-fourths of the aim of music is the rousing 
of feeling, and if a man is cultured in music, if he has 
heard enough, he is less likely to go wrong in his 
judgment by criticizing according to his feeling than if 
he entirely based his judgment on a composition or 
a performance fitting in with his intellectual preconcep- 
tions. The Emotionalist does at least lay himself open 
to the reception of a genuine impression ; but the fault 
of the school is that it fails to recognize that there is 
much music that lies in the neutral field between merely 
intellectual stimulus and emotional appeal. For this 
reason the Emotionalist is apt to under-rate Brahms, 











just as, in an opposite direction, the Intellectualist over- 
rates him. The music of the master seldom makes the 
direct emotional appeal of Wagner’s, for instance, and 
sometimes it does not make any emotional appeal at all. 
Then you have the dull Brahms which the Intellectualist 
apotheosized with the result that many were inclined to 
curse Brahms and all his works. I know not how much 
harm has been done by these battle-cries of the critics, 
but Brahms certainly suffered a great deal. Those who 
espoused his cause did so after but a half understanding 
of his genius. We who then admired Wagner so much 
had Brahms thrust down our throat as an antidote, and 
we did not like the Intellectualists’ emulsion of Brahms. 
It was not pure Brahms, and the medium of emulsion 
was priggishness. With greater knowledge we have 
learnt to know Brahms for ourselves, and we find him 
quite other than the Brahms of the Intellectualists. The 
days when Brahms and Wagner had their opposing 
camps of critics and rank-and-file of amateurs are 
happily passed away; it was the stupidest dispute 
that ever raged round two men of genius, and had 
my perfect critic been in existence something might 
have been done to bring the two factions into 
accord. But I cannot remember one writer who did 
not take sides in the matter. Wagner was abused 
by the Brahmsites, and the Wagnerians sneered at 
Brahms, the composer whose works reeked of the 
midnight oil ! 

And even when we leave the perfervid Intellectualists 
and Emotionalists we find the supposititiously balanced 
critics have their little battle-cries. One of their dogmas 
is that there are defined schools of romanticism and 
classicism in music. In all seriousness they will trace 
the rise of romanticism from Beethoven. That is a 
concession, it is true, for the older critic thought Beet- 
hoven the last of the classical school. Precisely what 
romanticism is I have never been able to ascertain. I 
find it in Bach, in Gluck, in Handel, in Mozart. But 
romanticism is generally defined by negatives. That 
which is not classical is romantic, and this school of 
critics has a ready-made idea of what “classical” means, 
and performances of “classical” works are judged ac; 
cordingly. You must never be emotional when playing 
a classical sonata or a Bach prelude and fugue. Equally 
irritating are the critics who divide music into formal 
and programme, and performances into objective and 
subjective. They do not seem to understand that a 
composition may be programme music, as the cant 
phrase runs, and yet be formal. And so it runs on. 
The zesthetes chop up the organic growth of music into 
what they call “ periods” or “ movements,” mere arbitrary 
divisions which have no meaning if you look at music 
as a whole; the Emotionalists decry formal music, and 
the Intellectualists sneer at colour without form. Only 
the composers of genius go their way uninfluenced by 
the battle-cries of the critics. Absolute music said its 
last word in Beethoven; the symphony henceforth was 
dead. Was it so? And yet towards the end of the 
nineteenth century came Tschaikowsky. It is certainly 
difficult to extricate yourself from the rush of contem- 
porary opinion, but one of the first things my critic 
should do is to stand aside and see music clearly and 
asawhole. The unbiassed mind and sensitive tempera- 
ment he must have, even if it be impossible to find these 
coupled with deep knowledge of music and the gift of 
expressing himself. Above all, he should be the last 
to lend his voice to the battle-cries of criticism. Let 
him leave that to the d/ettaniz; it is not the affair of 
the critic, perfect or otherwise. 

EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 
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THE PROPER BALANCE OF CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA. 


(A PAPER READ AT THE CONFERENCE OF THE INCOR- 
PORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, AT LLANDUDNO, 
JAN. IST, 1901.) 


By PRoF. EBENEZER PROUT, Mus.D. 
(Concluded from p. 27.) 


LET me show what has been considered the proper 
balance of tone by two of the most distinguished 
musicians of the last century. I presume that nobody is 
at all likely to differ from me when I say that Hector 
Berlioz and Verdi are both pre-eminently qualified to give 
an opinion on this subject. Berlioz is universally recog- 
nized as one of the greatest authorities on the subject 
of the orchestra. In his treatise on Instrumentation 
(p. 241 of the English translation), in discussing the 
proper balance of the orchestra, he says that “the finest 
concert-orchestra, the most complete, the richest in 
gradations, in varieties of tone, the most majestic, the 
most powerful, and at the same time the most soft 
and smooth, would be an orchestra thus composed :—“ I 
will not trouble you with an enumeration of all the details, 
but will only say that the list he gives comprises 84 
strings, 4 harps, 14 wood wind, 13 brass, and 6 players on 
percussion instruments—a total of 121 performers. Then 
follows this significant sentence :—“If a choral com- 
position were to be executed, such an orchestra would 
require 46 sopranos, firsts and seconds, 40 tenors, firsts 
and seconds, and 4o basses, firsts and seconds.” (It 
must be remembered that when Berlioz published his 
work—in 1844—parts for contralto were never found in 


French music ; the lower female voices sang the second 
soprano.) We see here that he prescribes a chorus of 


126 against an orchestra of 121. On the following pages 
he enumerates the constituents of a grand festival 
orchestra of 827 performers: of these 467 are. instru- 
mentalists and 360 chorus. 

Unlike most other composers, Berlioz was in the habit 
of prescribing in his scores the exact number of 
performers that he wanted for each part. He does this 
in his great Reguiem (‘‘Messe des Morts”), Here his 
orchestra numbers 202 and his chorus 210. 

If it be urged that Berlioz was pre-eminently an 
instrumental composer, and that with him the chorus was 
a subordinate consideration, the answer is obvious that 
the Reguzem just referred to is almost exclusively choral, 
as also is his Ze Deum; while the Damnation de Faust 
contains a large quantity of choral music. But even if 
the objection be allowed, the same will not apply to 
Verdi, who has, I believe, written absolutely no orches- 
tral music except the overtures and instrumental move- 
ments in his various operas. He is first and foremost a 
vocal composer. Now what do we learn from Verdi? 

Most of us have heard his Reguéem, written for the 
death of the poet Alessandro Mazzoni, in 1873. In Pou- 
gin’s biography of Verdi, we learn that he wrote to the 
syndic of Milan offering to compose a Requiem to be 
performed on the first anniversary of the poet’s death. 
The offer was gratefully accepted by the municipality ; 
and the whole of the arrangements, engagement of per- 
formers, etc., was left in the composer’s hands, The 
published score contains the following note :— 

“Performed for the first time in the church of St. 
Mark in Milan, on the first anniversary of the death of 
Alessandro Manzoni, 22 May, 1874. Performers—Teresa 
Stolz, soprano; Maria Waldmann, mezzo-soprano ; 
Giuseppe Capponi, tenore ; Ormondo Maini, basso ; 110 
instrumentalists, 120 choristers.” 





It will be seen that the relative proportions of orchestra 
and chorus are nearly the same as those given by Berlioz. 
It is easy to imagine, if a similar performance were given 
in this country, what an outcry would be raised by an 
ignorant public about the band being far too loud. 

The simple fact is, that our audiences know no more 
about the proper balance of orchestra andchorus than acow 
knows about double counterpoint ; and theirtaste has been 
so vitiated, and so falsea standard set up by the monster 
performances which are the rule at our large musical 
festivals, and with our chief choral societies, that unless 
the chorus completely overpowers and swamps the in- 
struments, they immediately jump to the conclusion that 
the orchestra is too loud. As a matter of fact, in most 
modern choral works the orchestra is just as important 
as the chorus, and ought to be just as prominent—in 
many cases, more so. 

For fourteen years I was conductor of an excellent 
choral society, now unfortunately defunct, at which our 
performances were given by an orchestra of 47, and a 
chorus of about 120 to 130. One of the greatest annoy- 
ances to which I was subject during this time was the 
continual grumbling onthe part of some of our Committee, 
who ought to have known better, and many of our sub- 
scribers, for whom perhaps there was more excuse, as to 
the loudness of our band. Poor people! they did not 
understand what they were talking about. ‘ 

In this connection, let me give a personal reminiscence. 
Some years ago the Blackheath Philharmonic Society, 
conducted by my old friend, Mr. Alfred Burnett, gave a 
performance of my cantata A//red, with a band of about 
50, and a chorus of, I believe, about 140. The rendering 
of the work was excellent. I was in the middle of the 
hall, and could therefore judge perfectly well of the general 
effect. Meeting Mr. Burnett a few days afterwards, he 
said to me, “ Tell me, was the band too loud the other 
night in Alfred?” I replied, “No, not ina single passage, 
that I noticed.” “Well,” he said, “everybody is com- 
plaining that the band was much too loud.” “That,” I 
said, “is simply because they have not the least idea 
what the proper balance should be.” He said, “ Would 
you mind writing me a letter that I could send to our 
local paper, giving your opinion? As it is, everybody is 
blaming me.” I told him I would do so with the utmost 
pleasure, and I wrote him accordingly, saying that the 
orchestra had not been too strong in my work, and that 
the public had an altogether erroneous idea of what the 
proper balance of chorus and orchestra should be. My 
letter was sent by him to the paper, and he told me after- 
wards that it completely silenced the grumblers. 

The utter disproportion between band and chorus 
which generally prevails in performances given in this 
country is due, I think, to two causes, First, and per- 
haps chief, of these is the great increase in the practice 
of choral music during the past fifty years. I am far 
from making the slightest objection to this in itself; on 
the contrary, I welcome it. But, from an artistic point 
of view, it has had this regrettable result, that the choirs 
have largely increased in size without any corresponding 
increase in the orchestra. How disastrously this works 
I shall endeavour to show directly. The second cause of 
the disproportion is, I fear, the modern craze for sensa- 
tionalism. I am old enough to have seen something of 
the growth of this craze. When I was a youth, the late 
Sacred Harmonic Society was the leading choral society 
in London, It was conducted by Costa—a lover of vulgar 
noise, if ever there was one, a man who was not 
ashamed to add extra brass parts to the scores of Beet- 
hoven and Weber, to say nothing of the atrocities he 
perpetrated on Handel’s works. At that time I, in my 
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youthful ignorance, was filled with admiration at the 
announcement on the Sacred Harmonic Society’s bills : 
“Band and Chorus of 500 performers,” and thought it 
extremely grand. A few years later the number had 
increased to 700, but the orchestra remained much the 
same. At that timea rival society was in existence under 
the name of the London Sacred Harmonic Society, 
directed by Mr. Joseph Surman, who “went one better ” 
than the older society, by advertising a band and chorus 
of 800. At the present time we have the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society, mustering about 1,000, of whom less 
than 100 are instrumentalists. The disproportion is not 
so great in our chief provincial musical societies, though 
even in them much remains to be desired as regards 
balance. At the Birmingham Festival held last October 
there was a chorus of 352 and an orchestra of 123. 

It is not difficult to show that such a ridiculous dispro- 
portion must in many cases result in a mere caricature of 
the works of the great composers. I admit that with 
Handel it is a matter of less importance than with many 
others ; because the large majority of his choruses have 
no independent orchestral accompaniment, the instru- 
ments merely doubling the voices in the unison or octave. 
But with Bach, and with most modern composers, the 
case is quite different. Let us first take Bach. Those of 
you who are acquainted with his scores know that the 
instrumental parts are almost always quite independent 
of the voices, and that each part is of absolutely equal 
importance. We have already seen Bach’s own opinion 
as to the proper balance of his choir and orchestra. He 
wanted four voices to a part, with three first and three 
second violins, two flutes and two oboes. I need not 
enumerate the whole band. It is obvious that counter- 
point for flutes or oboes could make itself heard well 
enough against so small a chorus, and so few strings. 
But what possible chance could these instruments have, 
even if the parts were doubled, in a band and chorus of 
450? At the last Birmingham Festival, to which I 
referred just now, Bach’s Passion according to Matthew 
was performed. I was not present myself, but no doubt 
some of you were. I ask you, how much of the lovely 
counterpoints for flutes and oboes in the great choral 
that closes the first part could you distinguish? The 
same question may be asked with respect to the other- 
wise often excellent performances of the Bach Choir. 
Bach’s music does not require so large a mass of singers 
or players. The most satisfactory rendering of a. choral 
work of his that I can recall was one given some years 
ago at a Royal Academy Concert, of the beautiful Church- 
Cantata, “ Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben?” with 
a select choir of six voices to a part, and a small 
orchestra, containing, if my memory serves me, four first 
and four second violins, with other strings in the same 
proportion. With this small force, the wind parts (one 
flute and two oboes) could be clearly heard. It was a 
somewhat analogous performance to ours of A/exander 
Balus last year ; but most performances of Bach’s choral 
works are little better than a farce and a caricature, from 
the utter want of balance of the parts. 

Bach, however, though one of the worst sufferers from 
the evil against which I am protesting, is by no means 
the only one. Nearly every modern composer suffers 
more or less from the same cause. Look at the oratorios 
of Mendelssohn, which abound in delightful orchestral 
details. How many of these are altogether lost in per- 
formance by the overmastering strength of the choir! 
Listen to £ézjah at the Albert Hall. In many parts of 
the choruses the orchestra are almost playing in dumb 
show, and the same is the case with many other modern 
works when produced under similar conditions. 





What I am pleading for is a recognition of the fact 
that, in modern music at all events, the orchestra is of 
equal importance with the chorus, Can anyone give any 
valid reason why the former should be always assumed 
to occupy a subordinate position? To me it seems 
absurd on the face of it: yet I ask you, is it not a fact 
that unless the chorus does dominate everything else, 
there is a general howl that the band is too loud? 

I am not proposing (though I should not object to it) 
to revert to the proportions that prevailed in the time of 
Handel and Bach, when the band was often quite as 
numerous as the chorus; but I do maintain that the 
latter ought never to be in a Jarger ratio to the former 
than 3 to 1, and that even this is often too much. 
I admit that the evil is to some extent lessened by the 
large number of inefficient, or half-efficient singers to be 
found in many choirs—members who, as my friend Sir 
Frederick Bridge once said to some ladies of a choir 
who had been remiss in attending rehearsals, “ go on the 
platform at the concert, looking very pretty, but abso- 
lutely useless.” But this is, at best, only a palliative, not 
a remedy for the evil of which I complain. 

Another result of these disproportionately large choirs 
is, that they necessarily tend to encourage in composers 
a coarse style of orchestration. All the colours have to 
be laid on with a thick brush if they are to produce any 
effect. The beautiful and delicate touches of instrumen- 
tation to be found in the scores of the older masters, 
which were written for performance under different con- 
ditions, would be absolutely thrown away in works where 
the orchestra is quite overpowered by the chorus. 
Hence the tendency, observable in many modern works, 
of scoring by masses of tone, with the result, as M. 
Gevaert says in his admirable “ Traité d’Instrumenta- 
tion,” that “the composition of the orchestra is, so to 
speak, stereotyped, and, except for slight differences, it 
remains the same from one end of the score to the other. 
The effect of each movement taken separately is more 
brilliant, but the continual return of the same sonorous- 
ness engenders at last satiety and monotony.” 

Is there any remedy for this state of things? I venture 
to believe that there is—at all events to some extent. | 
admit that in such cases as the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society or the Handel Festival Choir little is to be hoped 
for ; they are past praying for. One can hardly expect 
the directors of the Royal Albert Hall to dismiss 200 
of their choir, and replace them by the same number of 
instruments. This would be a tolerably effective remedy, 
but of course, too drastic—to say nothing of the great 
expense of the additional orchestra. The next best 
thing would be to restrict the repertoire of the choir to 
works like the oratorios of Handel, in which, as I have 
already pointed out, the preponderance of the chorus 
does little harm. Commercial reasons, however, are 
likely to prevent the adoption of this plan; it would be 
said that programmes composed entirely of such music 
would not attract subscribers or the public; and I fear 
this must be admitted. So with regard to the Royal 
Albert Hall, the case may be dismissed as hopeless. 

The same may be said of the Handel Festival Choir, 
though the matter stands rather differently here. The 
Handel Festival is purely a commercial speculation, and 
has nothing whatever to do with art. The public is 
attracted to it by its size (just as it is by Barnum’s show 
or the great wheel at Earl’s Court), and by the names of 
the popular vocalists engaged to sing in a locality where 
it is quite impossible that they can be properly heard. 
It may seem a strong assertion that the Festival has 
nothing whatever to do with art; but a single fact will 
suffice to prove it. Many of us remember the atrocious 
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additions to Handel’s scores—sometimes even amount- 
ing to alterations of and additions to his text—which 
were made by the late Sir Michael Costa at these 
festivals. After his death, when the 1885 festival was 
approaching, I offered to Mr. Manns to revise the whole 
of the scores, removing Costa’s arbitrary additions, and 
restoring the purity of Handel’s text. I ought to add 
that I offered to do this free of charge. Mr. Manns, who 
is a true artist, naturally approved of my proposal. Will 
it be believed that the directors of the Handel Festival 
declined it, on the score of the trouble it would give (and 
I suppose also of the expense, though this was not said) 
to alter all the parts? After that, how is it possible to 
say that the Festival is an affair of art? Since that time 
I have taken no interest in it, and have not attended it 
for many years; but I believe that many of Costa’s 
atrocities are still retained. Happily for art, the Festival 
only occurs once in three years. 

I believe that the true remedy for the present state of 
things is to be found in the limitation of the size of the 
chorus for all works to be given with orchestral accom- 
paniment. There are many singers who prefer the 
practice of part-songs, madrigals, etc., to that of oratorios 
or cantatas with orchestra. In the choir which I con- 
ducted, of which I have already spoken, there were 
several members who were always clamouring to have 
part-songs introduced at our rehearsals and concerts. 
Let our large choirs be divided into two, one for each 
class of work. As a general rule, the same choir cannot 
excel in both directions. The late Henry Leslie’s choir, 
unsurpassable in its renderings of unaccompanied music, 
fell lamentably short on the few occasions when they 
attempted works with orchestra. On the other hand, 
my own choir, which could give a good account even of 
such difficult works as Schumann’s Fazs/, Brahms’s 
Deutsches Requiem, or Dvordk’s Spectre’s Bride, were 
seldom even fairly satisfactory in an unaccompanied part- 
song. Where an orchestra is of only average strength— 
say 50 or 60—the chorus should never exceed 150 voices ; 
personally, I should prefer 120. If the choir be in- 
creased, say to 200, the orchestra should be strengthened 
in the same proportion—to 70 or 80. If a new Society 
is being founded, for the practice of large works, its 
numbers should be strictly limited. I do not say that it 
should not exceed 150 members ; but I do say that not 
more than that number ought to be allowed to sing at 
the concerts, unless there is a proportionately strong 
orchestra to accompany them. These may sound like 
“counsels of perfection” ; but it is only in this way that 
we shall be able to obtain adequate renderings of 
musical masterpieces. Of course, the old parrot-cry, 
“The band is too loud,” will at first be heard from an 
ignorant public ; but that is simply because the public is 
(as Mr. Bumble said of the law) “a hass.” Our business, as 
musicians and artists, is to try to raise it above its present 
asinine standpoint. It seems to me that the only way 
in which this can be done is, to give it opportunities of 
hearing music rendered with at least an approximation to 
a correct balance of tone. The present state of things is 
destroying the best choral music in this country. I hold 
that, even at such festivals as those of Birmingham and 
Leeds, the chorus is far too loud for the band, and that 
if the number of the former were reduced by one-half, 
the effect would be infinitely better. By far the most 
satisfactory performance I ever heard of Sullivan’s 
Golden Legend was at one of the Three Choir festivals— 
Worcester, if I remember rightly—some fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The performance was given in the Shire 
Hall, and the platiorm was fortunately too small to allow 
room for the whole chorus. The full orchestra, number- 








ing, I believe, 60 or 70, was there, but the choruses were 
sung by a contingent of about 80 voices from Leeds. 
The effect was beautiful, and I do not remember that any 
complaint was made as to the loudness of the band. 
Certainly none was made on that score after the per- 
formance of Alexander Balus at Scarborough. All that 
is needful is, to eradicate from the mind of the public 
the idiotic notion that in choral music the voices must 
always predominate. It rests with musicians, pro- 
fessional and amateur—especially the former—to train 
and to elevate public taste in this direction, So long as 
the present false standard is maintained, performances 
of works with orchestral accompaniment will continue in 
the majority of cases to be mere burlesques of their 
composers’ intentions. I appeal to you, fellow musicians, 
to join me in an earnest protest against a system which 
I believe to be most injurious to the progress of the art 
which we all love, and to the cultivation of which we 
devote our lives. 








THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIDE OF SOME LAWS 
OF HARMONY. 


By Louis B. Prout, A.R.A.M. 
(Continued from p. 30.) 
PROUT.—CHAPTER I. 


THIs is a chapter of definitions rather than of rules, and 
there is but little in it to consider here. 

§ 17. The need of resolution for dissonances. In the 
abstract this is acoustical, and the question has been far 
more ably treated by writers on acoustics than I could 
treat it. But it may be remarked that, as soon as the 
acoustician has demonstrated the disagreement of any 
two simultaneous sounds, it needs no philosophy to prove 
that such condition of disagreement or conflict is one of 
“unrest,” and that unrest is not a condition of finality. 

§ 22. Perfect intervals, Without recourse to acoustical 
explanations (§$§ 29, 30, etc.), the fallacy of calling unisons, 
4ths, 5ths, or octaves “major” can be seen in a moment by 
testing it upon common chords: if C to G were a major 
5th because forming part of the major chord C E G, it 
would at the same time have to be a minor 5th because 
forming part of the minor chord C E? G ; in other words, 
we may say that the intervals in question are “ perfect” 
because they are the common property of both major and 
minor harmonies (¢/r. § 120). 

§ 26. Jnversion. It is perhaps superfluous to point 
out the reason of the rule of “subtracting the number of 
the interval from 9”; yet thoughtless pupils have often 
asked me why we do not subtract from e¢gh/—8 being the 
number representing the octave. The reason, of course, 
is that the note of the interval is counted twice, being the 
upper note in the one case and the lower note in the other. 
Inversion is not simple subtraction; if we /ook away 
a 3rd from an octave we should undoubtedly leave a 5th ; 
e.g. if we took away C—E we should leave F—C, not E—C. 

§ 28, footnote. TZhirteenths. The statement that 
these (as distinct from sixths) are always treated as dis- 
sonances, must be taken with some reservation. It is 
manifestly a tonal question, for on the acoustical principle 
applied to the tempered scale, there is absolutely no 
difference between a compound 6th and a 13th. The 
13th, to be sure, is often dissonant with some lower in- 
terval which is present (¢.g. with the 7th) ; but this is not 
the case in Dr. Prout’s Form I. (“ Generator, 3rd and 
13th,” §§ 410—412) in major keys, and § 412 expressly 
admits that the 3rd, which is produced by inverting the 
said 13th, is purely a consonance ; see also the general 
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principle in § 366, that “only such notes are to be:taken 
into account as are actually Jresent.” What, then, is the 
reason for the quasi-dissonant effect of this interval 
wherever it deserves the name of “13th”? Without 
doubt it is this : the z#¢rusion of a secondary note upon 
a primary root-basis, to the exclusion of an expected 
chord-element (the 9th) ; zc. whenever the trend of the 
harmony leads the hearer to assume, say, a dominant 
root, the presence of a 6th (13th) therewith is in conflict 
with the 5th of that root (which is present to his subcon- 
sciousness), and the condition of wures¢ is thereby engen- 
dered. Conformably to this idea, the combination G B E 
in the key of C is to be analyzed V,, when interposed 
amongst “fundamental” harmonies; but as iiid when 
used amongst other diatonic triads and the like. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Here we find ourselves in the heart of our subject, and 
there is much room for speculation, and at the same time 
very little room for dogmatizing, in dealing with this 
chapter. 

§ 89. Diminished intervals in melody preferable to 
augmented, Of course, this is one of the rules which 
have, as Macfarren says,* “countless exceptions in the 
modern, free, or chromatic style now in use” ; but its 
general principle can be defended on the ground that 
diminished intervals are intervals of attraction, whereas 
augmented are intervals of repulsion (§ 199). The law, 
I take it, is a phase of the great law of gravitation ; this 
can be the most easily illustrated from intervals normally 
perfect, eg. the 5th. Obviously the two notes forming 
an interval of such simple ratio are too near of kin to 
possess any perceptible heterogeneity ; hence it may be 
compared to an absolutely perpendicular balance. Now, 
if the top of this interval be bent a little, it will either 
tend to fall cowards (if it be bent towards) or away /rom 
(if it be bent away from) a line lying at right angles to it 
(representing the other note of the interval). 

§ go. Return of the melody after the leap of a 
diminished interval, The reason for this rule has been 
given in the general statements regarding the preceding 
section. The use of a diminished intérval in melody, z/ 
properly followed, of course draws its notes together by 
the strongest possible magnetic influence. 

§ 91. The reason for the prohibition of undiscriminati: g 
augmented intervals in melody is equally apparent, they 
tend to /acerate it by pulling in opposite directions ; and 
although it was quite possible by a single act to come t» 
a note defween the two which form a diminished interval, 
it is equally impossible bya single act to come to not«s 
outside each extremity of an augmented interval. 

If “both notes belong to the same harmony,” the 
imterval becomes harmonic (arpeggio) rather than ex- 
clusively melodic, and a connection is established which 
removes its disjointed effect. 

§ 96. Consecutive octaves. As Macfarren says,t “ There 
needs no philosophy to prove that the predominance 
given by their duplication . . . in unison renders them 
obtrusive, and proportionally weakens the other parts.” 
In other words, four-part writing in its very nature 
demands independence of each part ; and an identical 
melodic movement of any two at the same moment 
damages their individuality. 

§ 98. If the rule has been understood, these apparent 
exceptions will no doubt be understood likewise. Th: 
rule admits of no real exceptions, consecutive octaves 
in professedly four-part writing resulting in “the harmony 
being in three parts.” Of course, it is legitimate for the 








* Counterpoint, § 28. t Counterpoint, § 39. 





composer to Change the number of his parts at discretion, 
whether by inserting rests or by doubling in the unison 
or octave, the latter course being chosen if prominence 
of a certain melody or melodic progression is designed. 
It may sound paradoxical, but it is almost literally true, 
that consecutive octaves are forbidden where they are 
unintentional, but permissible where intentional. 


(To be continued.) 








GIUSEPPE VERDI. 


THE greatest of Italian composers has passed away. 
He lived to a ripe old age, and the story of his art- 
work is known. A few words, however, respecting a 
man whose name, if only for his noble charities, will long 
be held in grateful remembrance’ may not be out of 
lace. 

The life of Verdi was not particularly eventful. It was 
exceedingly even, and, so far as we know,” with one 
exception, a happy one. That exception was the sad 
death, within a few weeks, of his wife and two children, 
in 1840, or, as Verdi himself expressed it, “‘ three loved 
ones had disappeared for ever.” The composer, born in 
1813—the year of Wagner’s birth—soon showed a dispo- 
sition for music, and already at the age of eleven, was 
organist at the church of Le Roncole, his birthplace ; his 
salary, like his age, was small: it was only thirty-six /zve 
for the first, and forty for the second year. He studied 
under a good teacher, the organist Provesi, who, at the 
end of two years, is said to have declared that “ his pupil 
knew more than he did.” Similar words are naturally 
reported of nearly all teachers of youthful musicians who 
afterwards distinguished themselves ; for genius seems 
almost, like Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, to come into 
the world all armed and mentally grown up. 

Verdi composed various marches, overtures, etc., but he 
soon—and in this he reminds us of Wagner—“ had but 
one aim, one object in life—the theatre,” and to that aim 
he remained faithful. His first opera, Oderto di San 
Bonifacio, produced at Milan in 1839, was not a very 
brilliant success, and yet the impresario Merelli soon 
commissioned him to write a second, Un Giorno di 
Regno, but while at work on it he suffered the terrible 
bereavement mentioned above, so that it is not surprising 
to learn that the opera did not satisfy expectations, Next 
came aducco, and with this work Verdi considered that 
he seriously commenced his artistic career. There was 
no mistake about the success, and it proved not only a 
commencement of fame, but also of fortune. Verdi was 
well paid for it, and for his next opera demanded £272— 
even more according to one account—the same sum which 
Bellini had received for his Norma. This was entitled 
I Lombardi, and it was produced at Milan in 1843, with 
favour which, however, was not lasting. rman was the 
next venture, with which the composer still maintained 
his reputation. Then came several operas, among which 
Macbeth stands out prominently, but here again success 
was short lived. In 1847, J Masnadieri was produced at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, though in spite of the 
presence of the composer, and of Jenny Lind, Lablache, and 
other good interpreters, the opera failed. Pougin, Verdi’s 
biographer, admits that even in Italy it never caught the 
ear of the public. Passing over some operas which have 
not lived, we come to the memorable year 1851, which 
witnessed the production of Rigo/etto at Venice; and to 
1853, in which were heard for the first time // Trovatore 
and La Traviata. These operas if weighed in Wagner 


_| scales would undoubtedly be found wanting, yet when the 


severest judgment has been formulated respecting them, 
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there remains the stubborn fact that all three, after about 
half a century, still keep the stage. It is curious to note 
that a leading French musical paper in the fifties com- 
plained of Rigoletto for its want of melody, the same fault 
which French and even other critics found ten years later 
with Zannhduser ; time in both cases has exposed the 
error of such opinion. It is too late in the day to dis- 
cuss Verdi’s three operas ; to point out their merits, to 
enlarge upon their shortcomings, their concessions to 
public taste, to compare them with other operas of the 
period—lItalian, German, and French. Such criticism 
scarcely belongs to the present or even to the future. 

Once more we pass over operas received with more or 
less reserve, and come to Aida, produced at Cairo in 
1871, the style of which was justly described at the time 
by M. Reyer, as “ Verdi, tinged with Germanism” (Verdi 
atteint de Germanisme). Sixteen years later Ofe/lo 
appeared, and, finally, Fa/s¢af in 1893. In these three 
works there were signs that the composer had followed 
and been influenced by his contemporaries, especially 
Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, and Wagner. He marched 
with the times, and had those influences come to Verdi 
earlier in life, they would most probably have left deeper 
traces. 





DR. E. J. HOPKINS. 


By the death of Dr. Edward John. Hopkins another link 
with the past has been broken. When at the age of 
eight he became a chorister boy at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, it was under William Hawes, who himself 
was chorister boy there at the time Haydn was in 
London. Young Hopkins sang at the Coronation of 
William IV. in 1831 ; for the Queen’s Jubilee of 1887 he 
wrote the anthem “Thou shalt cause the trumpet of the 
Jubilee to sound” ; while even at the Diamond Jubilee, 
ten years later, the veteran was at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
taking part in the’service of song. At the age of sixteen 
young Hopkins was appointed organist of Mitcham 
Church, then of St. Peter’s, Islington, next of St. Luke’s, 
Soho, and finally of the Temple Church, where he 
officiated for the long period of fifty-five years with zeal, 
ability, and distinguished success. The great work, 
“The Organ: its History and Construction” (3rd 
Edition with E. F. Rimbault), still remains the standard 
work on the subject. Dr. Hopkins wrote other anthems 
besides the one mentioned: two anthems with which he 
won Gresham prize medals in 1838 and 1840, one for the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.), and 
another for the Thanksgiving in connection with his 
recovery in 1872. Dr. Hopkins also wrote many hymn 
tunes and chants which are widely known favourites. 





LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


ONCE again we have to notice two opera novelties. Of these 
the more important is the three-act fairy opera, Konig Drossel- 
bart, by Gustav Kulenkampf. The working up for the stage of 
this delightful German fairy tale by Axel Delmar cannot, un- 
fortunately, be praised, since by it the tale is robbed of nearly 
all its poetical charm ; so much so, indeed, that at times one 
fancies oneself listening to an operetta. This remark applies 
especially to the figure of the king, who recalls, and not faintly, 
the Menelaus in Offenbach’s Za Belle Héline. Here and there, 
too, the music shows the same influence; yet, as a rule, it is 
genial and pleasing, without becoming trivial. It cannot, 
however, be called very choice ; for that it has not sufficient 
individuality. But it delights the great public, and as the opera 
is admirably staged, it is quite possible that it may have a fairly 
long run. A novelty of less importance is the one-act Singspie/, 


Eifersiichtig (“Jealous”), by M. D. Erb, for two persons, a pair 
of peasant lovers. If only the unassuming subject had been 
treated in an unassuming style, the little work would have created 
a far more favourable impression. As matters stand, the 
orchestral music is at times on the lines of grand opera. Both 
novelties were well played and well sung. 

At a recent Philharmonic concert Richard Strauss’s latest 
orchestral work, He/denleben, was performed under his own 
direction. Unfortunately it must be said that in it the highly 
gifted composer has advanced to the limits of the possible, 
or, to speak more correctly, to that of the totally impossible. 
The heap of ugliness, coarseness, dreariness which assails the 
ear of the listener beggars description. The crowd applauded, 
yet from very many parts of the hall arose loud sounds of 
disapproval. 

The programme of the thirteenth Gewandhaus subscription 
concert was for the most part devoted to choral music. It opened 
with a Funeral Cantata by Carl Grammann, a work of great 
breadth and mobility, which created a great impression—one, 
however, which would have been still greater but for its weari- 
some length. The second novelty—Athenischer Friihlingsreigen, 
for soprano solo, four-part female chorus, and orchestra, by 
Joseph Frischen—proved an immature work which the composer 
ought for a time to have kept back. The programme included, 
besides, scenes from Gluck’s /phigénie en Tauride and from 
Wagner’s Meistersinger, both admirably interpreted. The 
fourteenth concert commenced with Mozart’s G minor Symphony, 
after which came Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the solo part 
interpreted by Lady Hallé. The second portion of the pro- 
gramme opened with Liszt’s ‘‘ Festklinge,” which rushed past, 
leaving scarcely a trace, whereas Lady Hallé with Bruch’s 
‘*Romanza” provoked a storm of applause, as previously 
with the Detioeen Concerto. Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
‘**Ultava,” brought the concert to a close; it is a most 
acceptable composition, and created a thoroughly good impres- 
sion. The orchestral works of the fifteenth concert were 
Goldmark’s Overture Der Friikling, Brahms’s Variations on 
a Theme by Haydn, and Beethoven’s A major Symphony. 
In between came vocal performances by Miss Mary Miinchhof 
from Omaha, a well-trained, though somewhat cold singer ; 
her rendering of a Handel aria and of various Lieder won for her 
loud applause. The sixteenth Gewandhaus concert was one of 
the less enjoyable. It opened with Schumann's Symphony in 
E flat, which, with exception of the first movement, is one of the 
composer’s weaker productions ; anyhow, among the sym- 
phonies it is the one which kindles the least enthusiasm. The 
programme ended with Wagner’s Xizenzé Overture. With all 
respect for Wagner I must, however, say that the overture, 
suitable enough for garden music, is altogether out of place 
in a high-class concert. But from the storm of applause with 
which the work was received, one may sorrowfully perceive 
how indiscriminating the public has become in course of time ; 
such approval it rarely bestows on a Beethoven Symphony. 
Herr Dr. Felix Kraus sang some Schubert Zieder, and new 
Biblical Songs by Dvorék, evident imitations of Brahms’s 
‘* Serious Songs,” and he obtained well-deserved applause. Not 
so successful were the sisters Elsa and Grete Krumel who played 
Moazart’s Concerto in & flat.for two pianofortes, but without the 
refined feeling, the warm tone, and the beautiful legato which 
Mozart’s pianoforte music -so imperatively demands ; they were 
at their best in the Reinecke cadenzas. 

It is almost impossible, and anyhow it would be tedious to 
the reader, to describe in detail the various pianoforte 
recitals (in which we have heard Beethoven’s great Ham- 
merclavier Sonata, Op. 106, and Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Handel, three times, and Liszt’s B minor Sonata and 
Weber’s Sonata in B flat twice) of the past month, Each pianist, 
whether d’Albert or Risler, Lamond or Reisenauer, whether 
Melcer, Rosenthal or Berthe Marx, displayed extraordinary 
bravura and a colossal memory. Neither of these qualities is 
rare nowadays, but a genuine artistic individuality such as that 
possessed by Joachim or Liszt, Spohr or Paganini, is indeed— 
as it has always been—rare. 

There have also been numerous vocal recitals. Many 
vocalists possess little voice, yet sing well, while others who 





have fine voices sing only moderately well; Anton van Rooy, 
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however, has a noble voice and an excellent style. And what a 
magnificent programme he gave! It consisted almost entirely 
of Lieder by Schubert and Schumann. It is a case for special 
gratitude when one is not compelled to hear Lieder by Hugo 
Wolf and similar declamatory and constantly modulating 
compositions. Van Rooy was admirably accompanied by Herr 
Coenrad van Bos. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE piece which we have selected this month is No. 3 of 
Percy Pitt’s Genre-Pictures, which bears the attractive 
title Serenatel/a—attractive, inasmuch as it leads one to 
expect something light and pleasing. The composer of 
this little piece, however, is not satisfied with merely 
tickling the ear for the moment, as might be the case 
with a fond lover serenading his fair mistress ; he appeals 
also to the taste of cultivated musicians. The music is full 
of piquant rhythms and dainty harmonies, which may be 
heard again and again, and always with renewed 
pleasure. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
Enitions. 


. —_e——_ 


New School of Studies {” the Pianoforte. Edited by 
O. THUMER. Book 1, Preliminary Grade; and 
Book 2, Elementary. (Edition Nos. 6601, 6602 ; 
price, net, 1s. each.) London: Augener & Co. 


THIS “ New School” is, as we learn from the Preface, to 
consist of 16 Books with Studies arranged in pro- 
gressive order from the five-finger up to the Chopin, 
Henselt, and Liszt stage. The author is well aware of 
the mass of excellent material at his disposal and of the 
limited space at his command. His knowledge and 
experience will, however, enable him to select the best ; 
the limitation of space—a self-imposed one—will there- 
fore act. beneficially. L’embarras du choix troubles 
teachers, and also many players who have to think and 
act for themselves. The editor strongly recommends that 
technical practice should go hand in hand with the “ School” 
under notice, and for this purpose he names two specially 
appropriate works, viz., E. Pauer’s “ Technical Exercises ” 
(Edition No. 8325) and P.aidy’s “Technical Studies” 
(Edition No. 8336). The concluding words of the Preface 
(given both in English and in German) with regard to the 
mode of practising are well worthy of attention, particularly 
by young players who are inclined to think their own way 
the best. This Book 1 contains forty-four short studies. 
Czerny, of course, is represented, also Bertini, Burgmiiller, 
Lemoine, and other well-known composers. The 
name of Cornelius Gurlitt occurs frequently, for no one, 
indeed, better understands the ways and weaknesses of 
beginners. Book 2 (Elementary Grade) commences 
with useful exercises by Kohler and Czerny, two in which 
the technical work is for the right, two for the left hand. 
No. 5, an allegro by Czerny, presents scale passages for 
both hands. No. 6 is short, but the work for the left 
hand improving to the fingers. Then comes, by way of 
change, a light A//egretto scherzando by Gurlitt. Among 
the remaining exercises (there are in all thirty-three) we 
tind great variety, and all of them—which at an early stage 
is important—of moderate length. The idea of selecting 
from various collections is an excellent one. Young folk, 
for instance, are apt to think Czerny somewhat of a bore ; 
the very idea of having to plod through ro! exercises is 
certainly alarming. Taken, however, in small doses, 


beginners are more likely to appreciate the good things 
he has provided for them; and the same, of course, 
applies to other finger-trainers. 


Pastorale enjantine, pour le Piano. Par C. Chaminade. 
Paris: J. Hamelle. London: Augener & Co. 
How to be quite simple, yet not dull, stale and unprofit- 
able; “ay,” as Shakespere says, “there’s the rub.” The 
reason of the difficulty, however, is not far to seek. There 
are some who try to compose without really having any- 
thing to say, and it is only by decking out that nothing 
with tasteful and it may be clever harmonies, and with 
interesting technical work that the hollowness of the music 
can for a time be concealed; without these aids there 
would be no attraction. Mlle. Chaminade in this peace- 
ful Pastorale gives pleasure. The musical thought on 
which the piece is based may be slight, but it is to be 
felt : and it is expressed with charm and delicacy. 


Colombine, Valse from Fé¢es galantes, Miniature Suite for 
Orchestra. By Percy PITT. Op. 24, No. 4. Tran- 
scribed for Pianoforte Solo by the composer. London : 
Augener & Co. , 

COLOMBINE music must be light and fantastic, and this 
Mr. Pitt thoroughly understands. With a fascinating 
columbine before one on the stage such qualities in 
themselves might suffice, but in an orchestral or piano- 
forte piece there ought to be special musical interest. 
And here it is offered by means of delicate, harmonic 
colouring. Unexpected chords and modulations, also 
curious play of rhythm, keep the attention of the | s'ener 
on the alert, but everything is skilfully managed: the 
music is piquant and pleasant. And, by the way, amid 
the dainty columbine waltz are heard now and again 
harlequin steps. —_—-— 

Short Original Pieces for the Pianoforte. Seventh 
Series. Nos. 151-175. London: Augener & Co. 

SHORT pieces, like short stories, are difficult to write. 

In music of any length there is always the chance of 

arousing interest by some new theme or skilful develop- 

ment, even should the opening fail in this respect. Ina 
short piece every note seems of importance, and from the 
very first note the attention must be arrested. From the 
present and previous series we, however, see that many 
composers have essayed the task, and successfully. Of 
the pieces under notice, we have first a pleasing Predude 
in B minor, Op. 81, No. 6, by Stephen Heller, in which, 
notwithstanding variety, there is a strong feeling of unity. 

No. 152 is a Mazurka by F, E. Bache, Op. 13, No. 3, 

light, graceful, and not imitated from Chopin. No. 153, 

Sweet Dreams (Siisser Traum), Op. 39, No. 21, by 

Tschaikowsky, has an engaging melody, or rather 

melodies, and an accompaniment which by its contrasting 

rhythm sets them off to advantage. No. 154 is a quiet, 

expressive Lyric Poem in D flat by F. Bendel. No. 155, 

a melodious A/bumbiatt in A flat, Op. 20, No, 2, by 

Herrmann Scholtz. No. 156, a light, tuneful Lauder, 

Op. 92, No. 3, by Arnold Krug. In Nos. 157 and 165 we 

have two more delightful pieces by Heller. The first, 

a flowing Lzed, Op. 16, No. 5 ; the second, a Camnzonetta, 

a miracle of grace and simplicity. No. 158, Chant de la 

Bergére, Op. 49, No. 1, by Gaston Borch, is quaint and 

characteristic. No. 159 presents a bright, tuneful Scherzo, 

Op. 226, No. 2, by Cornelius Gurlitt. Nos. 160, 167, and 

173 are by Tschaikowsky. The first, Soug of the Lark, 

Op. 39, No. 22, is full of the sweet bird’s song; the 

second is a neat little Waltz, Op. 39, No. 8; while the 

third, Zhe Hobby Horse, displays charm as well as skill. 

No. 161 is a soft, soothing Cradle Song by G. Merkel. 

Of Nos. 162, 166, and 172, by Schumann, it will suffice to 
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give the titles :—Gipsy Dance, Evening Song, and Doll's 
Cradle Song (Op. 118, Nos. 11, 7, and 3 respectively). 
No. 163 is a pleasing Predude by A. Strelezki, offering a 
useful study in firm chords. No. 164 is an exceedingly 
tasteful Szcé/iana, Op. 60, No. 4, by C. Albanesi. No. 
168, Sweet Remembrance, by J. Low, is quiet and 
expressive, In No. 169 we have a smooth Slumber Song 
by C. Mayer. In No. 170, an attractive piece by 
C. Reinecke, entitled Les Phalénes, Op. 172, No.8; in 171 
an elegant Slow Waltz, Op. 72, No. 6, by Arnold Krug ; 
in No. 174 plaintive Andantino by L. Schytte, Op. 120, 
No, 2; and in the last number, 175, a pleasant Good 
Night, by A. Loeschhorn, Op. 96, No. 12. 


Tone-Pictures for the Pianoforte. By EDMONDSTOUNE 
DUNCAN, Op. 50: No. 1, ZheTournament; No. 2, 
Romance; No. 3, The Butterfly; and No. 4, Fan- 
tastic March. London: Augener & Co. 

WE have already had occasion to review pieces by this com- 
poser, and we know that he can express pleasant thoughts 
in simple language. There are, we imagine, many 
persons who cannot quite understand the nature of such 
an achievement. Only those, indeed, who have really 
tried to produce something by modest means have any 
idea of the difficulty of turning out anything of interest. 
Simplicity in itself is within the reach of all, but in how 
few cases would it rise above the commonplace? The 
first of the four pieces under notice, Zhe Tournament, 
opens with bright, martial music ; we seem to see gallant 
knights advancing, and joining battle. Then comes a 
soft, expressive middle section. The opening notes are 
even suggestive of a sigh ; the whole phrase, indeed, out 
of which the brief section is evolved has considerable 
character. The lively music is afterwards repeated, and 
the piece winds up in a jubilant style: the fight is 
ended, the victory won. No. 2, entitled Romance, is 
quiet and expressive. The first two bars are calm and 
dignified, and then comes a slight agitation which seems 
to betoken that the romance is not all peace and hap- 
piness. So, too, when the key changes to C sharp minor 
(enharmonic for D flat minor), the mood is somewhat 
sorrowful, or if not sorrowful, of yearning nature. The 
opening phrase returns, and later on there is a singularly 
beautiful and reposeful coda. No. 3, Zhe Butterfly, 
suggests something light and fanciful. Without the 
superscription no oae could guess that the music bore 
any relation to a buttertly ; with it, however, the com- 
poser’s inteation becomes clear. The mordent on the 
very first note sets one thinking of a butterfly’s wings in 
motion. It is a clever little piece, and apart from any 
realistic touches, has musical interest. The last of the 
series, /antastic March, is in no wise inferior to the 
preceding numbers. It has clearly marked rhythm and 
attractive melody ; while the introductory “ tasto solo” 
phrase which is heard more than once, and certain 
peculiar, yet effzctive, harmonic progressions account for 
the qualification of the March as fantastic. 


Pianoforte Works by JOACHIM RaFF. No. 19, Scherzo 
and Romanza and No. 20, Chanson suisse. London : 
Augener & Co. 

JOACHIM RAFF reminds us—in one respect at any rate— 

uf Joseph Haydn ; practice joined to natural gifts enabled 

both of them at any moment to invent and develop themes, 
or, as in the Chanson under notice, to select a theme and 
submit it to processes of metamorphosis or mere orna- 
mentation. It is, of course, evident that the quality of 
the music produced by these composers would depend 
upon the inspiration at the moment of writing—in other 
words, that some pieces would prove more attractive than 


others. But the music of these two men, even at 
moments in which inspiration was at its lowest ebb, 
displayed good workmanship which imparted to it real, 
if not the highest, interest. The graceful Scherzo in the 
first number under notice, of very light structure, sets off 
to advantage the Romanza which follows. Here we 
have a cantabile theme, which, after a short middle 
section, is presented anew and with richer accompani- 
ment. The soft coda, with its re-statement of the open- 
ing phrase of the principal theme, sung, as it were, by a 
baritone voice, is eminently soothing. 

The Chanson suisse opens with a well-known naive, 
pastoral theme, and it is followed by several variations, 
grateful to the performer, pleasant to the listener, and of 
interest to those who care to study their harmonic scheme. 


Spring’s Awakening. Free transcription of Em. Bach’s 
Romance, for Pianoforte, by ERIC KUHLSTROM. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIs is a short, pleasing drawing-room piece. There are 

introductory bars in which, if we mistake not, some of the 

souads are intended to depict the welcome song of birds. 

The melody of the Romance, is smooth and expressive, and 

is afterwards presented with ornamental accompaniment. 

In the coda, a broad impassioned theme, given out 7 

seems to proclaim the advent of spring in its full glory. 

Sonatinain C. By E. THomas. For Violin and Piano- 
forte. (Edition No. 7588; price, net, Is.) For 
Viola and Piano. (Kdiuon No. 7644; price, net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

SONATAS are seldom written nowadays. It does, 

indeed, require a good deal of courage to compose sucha 

work. The formal developing of thematic material without 
becoming dry; the grouping of various movements. so 
that they may be felt as parts of a whole ; the sustaining 
of interest up to the end—all these things offer serious 
difficulty. They exist, also, in the writing of a sonatina, 
though not to the same exteat. In the one under notice 
there is first of all an Ad/egro, with two themes—the 
second in the orthodox key of the dominant—which dis- 
play both character and contrast. Then comes a Romance, 
soft and tender. The opening theme is expressive, and 
still more so the one of the middle section ; this move- 
ment is altogether most engaging. The Finale, an 

Allegro energico, commences with a bold theme, none the 

less acceptable in that the rhythm of the opening phrase 

recalls that of “God Save the King.” The canonic 
imitation in the short development section is effective. 

Throughout the work the parts for both instruments are 

attractive. It will be seen from the heading that this 

Sonatina is also arranged for Viola and Pianoforte. 

Ballade (Concertstiick) forthe Violin with Orchestra. By 
M. Moszkowski. Arranged for the violin and piano- 
forte by the composer. (Edition No. 7528; price 
net, Is. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

IN playing over music by an unknown composer there is 

always a certain amount of curiosity as ‘to whether it will 

contain thoughts and workmanship of real merit, some- 
thing which will claim more than momentary interest. 

When, on the other hand, we take up a piece bearing a 

well-known name, we have at least the comforting assur- 

ance that the contents will not cause disappointment. 

The composer may not be up to his highest standard, 

but skill and practice prevent him from falling below a 

certain level. In the Sallade under notice, the fresh, 

winning theme at the opening augurs well for what is to 
follow. After a cadenza passage a new figure is intro- 








duced and developed, also the principal theme, and there, 
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are pleasant bravura passages, various modulations, 
leading finally, not to the opening key, but to that of the 
submediant, in which, with an effective coda, the piece 
ends. The writing for the violin is brilliant, and generally 
attractive. 


Petits Morceaux pour le Violoncelle (dans la premiére 
position), avec accompagnement du piano. Par 
W. H. SQUIRE. Op. 16. (Edition No. 7754 ; price, 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co, 
As with the violin, so is it with the ’cello: the number of 
learners increases every day, and the music written for 
both instruments is, therefore, bound to increase in pro- 
portion. All of it, however, is not equally good. In the 
pieces under notice the name of the composer is, at any 
rate, a guarantee that the writing for the instrument will 
be sound, while as to the character of the music itself, the 
trial of a few pages will show that it is melodious and 
generally pleasing. There are in all five numbers. The 
first, bearing the title Z7zs¢e, has a smooth, expressive 
theme whereby may be learnt the art of singing on the 
cello. No. 2, Yoyeuse, naturally offers marked contrast. 
Then follow two dainty numbers, Le Plaisiy and Le 
Bonheur, while the series closes with L’/unocence, a 
graceful, engaging piece. As stated on the title-page, 
only the first position is used, and yet the music does not 
sound at all cramped. 


5 Lieder, Op. 69; and 5 Lieder, Op. 70. By EDVARD 
GRIEG. (Edition Nos. 2928 and 2929; each, net, 
2s. 2d.) Leipzig: C. F. Peters. 

WE have here two sets of songs by the gifted Norwegian 
composer which will require much patient study both on 
the part of singer and accompanist before they can be 
understood and enjoyed. Grieg indulges in peculiar 
rhythms and modulations, and until these have become 
familiar, the meaning of the music might easily be dis- 
torted ; the phrases require careful study so as to give 
to each note and chord its proper tone and accent. 
Their strange effects would at first attract attention, 
making it almost impossible to feel their relative import- 
ance in the phrase or sentence. Then in some cases the 
very look of the music with its mixture of sharps and flats, 
and occasionally of rhythms, is certainly bewildering to 
the eye, while much sounds novel to the ear. With anew 
composer, one might doubt whether it were worth the time 
and trouble to familiarize eye and ear with unaccustomed 
sights and sounds. With Grieg, however, we feel sure 
that the peculiarities are not there for their own sake, 
that they are not mere affectations, but the natural way 
to him of expressing his thoughts and feelings. Patience, 
therefore, in studying them will be well rewarded. They 
are remarkable songs ; their harmonic interest alone will 
prove an intellectual delight to musicians. 





The Nightingale, a Sonnet by Milton. Set for voice 
and orchestra by Edmondstoune Duncan. In D flat 
major and in C major, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. London: Augener & Co. 

COMPOSERS sometimes select words of little value, satis- 

fied if they have pegs on which to hang their notes. Mr. 

Duncan, at any rate, is not amenable to this charge. 

Milton’s sonnet, with its reference to song of bird, to 

“ propitious May,” and to love, seems to lend itself well 

to musical treatment. The “liquid notes” of the night- 

ingale and the “shallow cuckoo’s bill” suggest realistic 
effects, but with exception of one or two shakes, the com- 
poser has refrained from such things ; the mood rather 
than the letter of the poem engaged his attention. There 
s becoming dignity, also repose, in his music. It is full 





of broad melody, while in the accompaniment there are 
delicate harmonic colourings by which the vocal part is 
enhanced. ae 
The Pianists A BC: Primer and Guide. By W. H 
WEBBE. Manchester and London : Forsyth Brothers, 
SOME years back the author of the present volume pub- 
lished “ Jottings on Pianoforte Playing,” and as this met 
with so favourable a reception he was tempted to write a 
new and more extensive work. Mr. Webbe is a teacher 
of many years’ experience, so that he has been able t» 
provide material valuable to both teachers and learners. 
Many pianists are satisfied if they have well-developed 
technique, and if they can play off a few sonatas, various 
specimens of the classical and romantic schools, and a 
few brilliant pieces by Liszt. In the history of their art, 
in the science of harmony and counterpoint, in the styles 
of different periods, in the stories of the lives of the great 
composers, in these and other matters they take little or 
no interest. Mr. Webbe, in his chapter on elementary 
harmony, explains the kind of pianist which he, as 
teacher, has been, and still is, trying to form. He says :— 
‘‘A conscientious pianist is one who comprehends what he is 
playing, having studied the whys and wherefores of every phase and 
modulation, also the form and character of the piece rendered ; 
while an executant, however expert in playing difficult passages 
with apparent ease, without such knowledge is a mere performer 
and not a musician.” 
There are very many passages in the volume which show 
that the author earnestly desires to bring about a state of 
things which will be productive of great good. He does 
not for a moment imagine that by aid of his Primer 
alone pupils will learn all that is necessary, but he hopes 
—and that hope is well justified by the contents of the 
book—to create sufficient interest to induce his readers 
to consult special books which he names, and in which 
each of the subjects on which he touches is discussed in 
detail. Space forces us to refer generally to this Primer, 
although it contains very much deserving of notice. The 
author hopes his work will prove a stepping-stone to 
more comprehensive works; in like manner our short 
notice may induce readers to examine Mr. Webbe’s book 
for themselves. 


Musical Potes, 


HOME. 


London.—The Popular Concerts were resumed on 
Saturday, February 9th. We feel more than ever that 
M. Ysaye is not at his best as quartet leader ; often his 
tone is stronger than that of his associates. Again, 
though the playing is careful, and every member ot the 
party tries to do his duty, the one makes his individuality 
too much felt. No doubt it is an extremely difficult 
thing for a man of Ysaye’s exceptional gifts to be one 
of four rather than one over three, but for genuine 
quartet playing there must be perfect coalescence. We 
are glad to find included in the programme Beethoven’s 
last quartets, works which of late have become indeed 
rare at these concerts. On February gth the one in 
E flat, Op. 127, was given, and on February loth (the 
first of the Monday concerts) the great C sharp minor. 
We notice, too, with pleasure a new quartet announced 
for February 25th, by M. Vincent d’{ndy. What the 
merits of the work may be we cannot say ; anyhow, the 
effort to get out of the old groove is decidedly com- 
mendable. The pianists at these concerts have been 
Miss Adela Verne, Miss Evelyn Suart, Miss Katherine 
Goodson, and Signor Busoni. The three ladies deserve 
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favourable mention. The Italian pianist appeared on 
February 18th, and played Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111. 
The second movement was finely rendered, but the 
reading of the A//egro was passionate rather than 
impassioned. He also took part with M. Ysaye in the 
Kreutzer Sonata, in which, especially in the middle 
movement, there was some vivid playing. Of the vocalists 
during the past month Madame Lillian Blauvelt was the 
principal. 

At the Queen’s Hall on January 26th, and again on 
February 3rd, special concerts were given in memory of 
our late Queen. Two symphonies were selected, most 
appropriate to the mournful occasion: Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” and Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathetic,” and both 
were admirably interpreted under Mr. Wood’s direction. 
One programme opened with Chopin’s “ Funeral March,” 
arranged for orchestra, the March which the Queen 
expressed a wish to have played at her funeral, the other 
with the Dead March in Sauw/. On February 9th 
at a Symphony Concert, Lady Hallé gave an impressive 
performance of Brahms’s Violin Concerto. 

The first of the six concerts at the Crystal Palace to 
be given solely under the direction of Mr. Manns 
proved most successful. There was a good audience, 
and the reception given to the conductor was exceedingly 
hearty. The programme included Beethoven’s “ Coriolan” 
Overture and his Symphony in B flat. Both works 
were finely rendered, the latter with special point 
and poetry. Lady’ Hallé played Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto, introducing effective cadences by her brother, 
Franz Néruda. Her reading of the work was dignified, 
and from a technical point of view admirable. Miss 
Ella Russell was a successful vocalist. 

A concert was given at St. James’s Hall on February 
15th by the “Charles Williams” Orchestra, founded in 
1898 for the purpose of giving free concerts at the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement and Poor Districts. The 
orchestra, which includes many ladies, is a good one, 
and Mr. Charles Williams a careful and intelligent con- 
ductor. The programme included some Gluck /phigénie 
Dances and Brahms’s second Symphony. 

Mr. Thuel Burnham, an American pianist, made his 
début here. He has good technique, though as yet his 
readings of Beethoven and Chopin leave something to 
desire in the matter of rhythm and poetry. In pieces by 
MacDowell and Mason he won, however, well-deserved 
applause. Mr. Archy Rosenthal, an Irish pianist, also 
gave a recital. Heis a careful, intelligent, if not particu- 
larly warm, interpreter of the classical masters. 

There were attractive lectures last month by Mr. Corder 
on Vocal Music at the Royal Institution. Dr. J. C. Bridge, 
organist of Chester Cathedral, read a paper before the 
Musical Association on “ Recorders.” He brought with 
him a set of those quaint old instruments, which had 
been lent by the Chester Archzeological Society. The 
paper and the musical illustrations were both of great 
interest. The only other known set of recorders besides 
this Chester one is to be found at Nuremberg.—Mr. J.S. 
Shedlock also read a paper before the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, describing a volume of music, 
“Anmuthige Clavier Uebung,” by Johann Krieger, 
printed at Nuremberg in 1699. As Krieger was an im- 
portant predecessor of Bach and Handel, the account of 
his music and the illustrations given proved welcome. 
The volume of music, which was exhibited to the 
members, had actually belonged to Handel, who, before 
his death, presented it to his friend, Bernard Granville. 
It had kindly been lent to Mr. Shedlock by Major Bevil 
Granville. 

Provinces.—Owing to the death of the Queen, the 


musical world in the provinces has, for the most part, 
been extremely quiet. There have been, of course, 
many /n Memoriam concerts. The Dead March in 
Saui was actually played at Glasgow on the very 
evening of the day on which the Queen passed away. 
The usual concert by the Scottish Orchestra was 
about to take place when the sad news arrived. So 
the march was played, and everyone returned quietly 
to his own home. On February 2nd, the day of the 
funeral, an impressive organ recital was given at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, by Dr.. A. L. Peace. 
The programme included the Dead March in Saul, 
the “ Marcia funebre” from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26 ; 
Mendelssohn's “ Song without Words,” Book 5, No. 3 ; 
Chopin’s “Funeral March” from the Sonata, Op. 35 ; 
Guilmant’s “ Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique,” 
and Wagner’s “Trauermarsch.” Another special concert 
may be mentioned—viz., the one given by the Chelten- 
ham New Philharmonic Society on February 12th, at the 
Princess Hall, Ladies’ College. The programme com- 
menced with Beethoven’s “ Eroica” Funeral March, and 
closed with Chopin’s, and besides appropriate vocal 
music it included Sullivan’s /x Memoriam Overture, and 
Mozart’s great Reguiem. 

Birmingham.—The death of Her Majesty, and the 
consequent mourning, caused all musical functions to be 
postponed here. Mr. Halford had altogether to abandon 
the fifth of his orchestral concerts, but he resumed with 
the sixth on the 4th ult. There was a Wagner pro- 
gramme, with the Siegfried “ Idyll,” the Zannhiuser 
Overture, and other pieces. Miss Marie Duma sang 
Elizabeth’s Prayer from Zannhiiuser, the “ Liebestod ” 
from TZristan und Jsolde, and two of the Romances 
dating from 1839-40. At the seventh concert, on the 
I9th ult., the programme comprised Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in A, Grieg’s pianoforte Concerto (Mr. Fred. Daw- 
son, pianist), the Serenade (Op. 48), and the “ Marche 
Slave,” by Tschaikowsky. On the 14th ult. the Festival 
Choral Society gave a very fine performance of Coleridge- 
Taylors “Scenes from the Song of Hiawatha,” with 
Madame Ruth Lamb, Mr. William Green, and Mr. 
Andrew Black. The Chorus carried off the honours, 
singing splendidly under the decided beat of Dr. Sinclair. 
There was a crowded hall, and the popularity of the 
work seems assured here. A noteworthy event was the 
visit on the 15th ult. of the celebrated Belgi an.violinist, 
M. Eugéne Ysaye, who, with M. Benno Schénberger, 
appeared at Mr. Max Mossel’s drawing-room concert at 
the Grosvenor Rooms. A choice selection of pieces was 
exquisitely rendered by the two artists. The Willy Hess 
String Quartet paid their annual visit on the rith ult., 
when the performances were more interesting than the 

rogramme, made up of very familiar items. Schubert’s 
ragment, the A/legro assai in € minor, was the only 
fresh piece. Recitals have been given by young local 
artists with success—Mr. Alexander Humphreys, violinist, 
on the 8th, and Miss Rosa Blackmore, pianist, on the 
12th ult. Messrs. Harrison’s Ballad Concert took place 
in the Town Hall on the 4th, with a strong list of artists, 
and on .the 6th the Turner Opera Company gave a 
ballad concert in lieu of an opera. This was a popular 
success. The opera season terminated on Saturday, 
the 9th, with Maritana, Mr. Turner appearing as Don 
Cesar de Bazan. The theatre was packed from floor 
to ceiling. On the 16th the Choral Union gave the 
Messiah in the Town Hall, with local principals. The 
hall was filled. This was one of the cheap Saturday 
Concerts, the prices of admission ranging from 
— to one shilling. Mr. Thomas Facer con- 
ducted. 
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Liverpool.—After the suspension of festivities caused 
by the late Queen’s death, concerts have been coming 
thick and fast on us. The ninth Philharmonic Concert 
was given on the sth inst., the first part consisting of 
scenes from Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” The 
soloists were Miss Lucile Hill, Mr. Thomas Thomas, and 
Mr. Douglas Powell. The second half was miscellaneous, 
the most refreshing item being Mr. Wallace’s fine *‘ Free- 
booter Songs,” sung by Mr. Powell.—On the 7th, Miss 
Pauline St. Angelo and Mr. Louis Frohlich gave a recita! 
at the Wavertree Town Hall, The pianist’s chief con- 
tribution was Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, followed 
by selections from Chopin, Rubinstein, Schumann, and 
Liszt. Mr. Frohlich sang in his best style eight songs, 
ranging from Handel and Beethoven to Tschaikowsky, 
and from Lowe and Schumann to Kjerulf and Bemberg. 
—On Saturday afternoon, the 9th, the Schiever Quar- 
tett gave their third concert at the School of 
Music, playing the Beethoven quartet in B flat, Op. 
130, and two movements from Tschaikowsky’s Op. II. 
The chief interest of the concert centred in a new piano 
quintet by Mr. C. Meir Scott, a young local musici in, 
who ably played the piano part. Mr. Scott has more 
than ordinary ambitions, and avoids the beaten tracks 
of the art. Though there are some points in the quintet 
we would like to see remodelled, and some passages we 
would like to see excised, the work as a whole is 
decidedly distinctive and original, and will lead most 
of those who heard it to watch Mr. Scott’s development 
as a composer with much interest. The same evening, 
at the Philharmonic Hall, the Liverpool Orchestral 
Society gave their third Ladies’ Concert. Mr. Frdéhlich 
sang two Wagner selections with the orchestra, and 
Mr. Walter Hatton played the Saint-Saéns ’Cello 
Concerto. The orchestra gave capital renderings of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Casse-Noisette” Suite, and Brahms’ 
First Symphony. Unde: the baton of the composer 
—Mr. F. W. Austin—a very good first performance was 
given of an overture “ Richard II.,” a remarkably flowing 
and well-balanced composition, interesting both musically 
and dramatically. Mr. Austin won, some time ago, the 
prize offered by the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
for the best trio. The “Richard II.” overture shows 
him to be steadily developing, and his mastery of the 
orchestra stands him in good stead.—On the 16th the 
Orchestral Society gave its third smoking concert, pre- 
senting the Eroica Symphony, and a concerto for violin, 
flute,.oboe, and trumpet by Bach. It was excellently 
tlayed by Messrs. Akeroyd, Needham, Reynolds, and 
Taylor—The chief features of the tenth Philharmonic 
Concert on the 19th were the Pastoral Symphony and 
the Saint-Saéns Violin Concerto, superbly played by 
M. Ysaye. 

Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh Musical Education Society 
held two meetings during the month. On the 6th 
ult. Miss Struthers, Mus.B. Edin., read a paper ‘“ The 
History of the Stave,’ and on the 18th Miss Balfour 
oe L.R.A.M., “A Plea for the Training of Ear and 
eye. 

Glasgow.—At the Eleventh Classical Concert of the 
Scottish Orchestra of January 29th, Dr. Cowen’s “ Idyllic” 
Symphony, No. 6, was performed under the composer’s 
direction for the first time in Scotland. This work, by 
the way, was originally produced in London at the 
Richter Concert of May 31st, 1897, and it will be heard 
again during the coming London Philharmonic season. 
At the same concert M. Ysaye gave the Mendelssohn 
Concerto with wonderful entrain. He afterwards played 
the solo part of Percy Pitts “ Ballad,” for violin and 
orchestra, and with it achieved a success. The com- 


poser is fortunate in having Ysaye as interpreter: the 
music under his magic fingers sounds doubly fine. 

Aberdeen.—The Scottish Orchestra, with its able 
commander, Dr. F. H. Cowen, visited this city on 
February 7th, and gave a capital programme, including, 
among other things, the Mezstersinger Overture, Beet- 
hoven’s C minor Symphony, Liszt’s pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat, played by Mr. Julian Clifford (who was recalled 
at the close), and two dainty movements from Cowen’s 
Suite de Ballet, “In Fairyland.” 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—A one-act opera, Rezata, by Scarano, was pro- 
duced with mediocre success at the Theater des Westens.— 
The programmes for the great Bach Festival to take place 
here on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd March have been 
definitely fixed. On the first day five cantatas will be 
performed by the Philharmonic Chorus, under Professor 
Siegfried Ochs. The second concert will be directed by 
Dr. Josef Joachim, with a mixed programme, and the third, 
likewise miscellaneous, by Georg Schumann. The con- 
certs will be followed by a convivial gathering at the 
Rathhaus.—A Bach Exhibition will be opened by the 
First Burgomaster, Herr Kirschner, on the 21st, and will 
be kept on view for twelve days. The prices of admission 
will range from twelve to six marks for the series of three 
concerts, including the admission to the exhibition, and 
each concert will be preceded by a public rehearsal on 
still lower terms of admission.—A very charming orches- 
tral “Forest-Fantasia” by Heinrich Zoéliner, musical 
director of the Leipzig University, composer of the very 
successful new opera Zhe Sunken Bell and other fine 
works, was produced with great success at a Philharmonic 
Concert under A. Nikisch. A new symphony, No. 5 in 
C minor (adsit omen /) in five movements (like Schumann’s 
“ Rhenish ”), by August Klughart, was likewise favourably 
received. Raoul Pugno, of Paris, created an excellent 
impression with his Concertstiick in E minor. The habit 
of so celebrated a pianist to play from the music 
should encourage other artists equally distrustful of 
their memories to do likewise. An Orchestral Ballad 
“ Belsazar,” by the well-known local critic Eugenio 
Pirani, was likewise brought forward. The Dutch Trio 
(B. Bos, Van Veen, and Van Lier) gave a French and a 
Scandinavian evening, the latter introducing an excep- 
tionally fine Pianoforte Trio, Op. 12 in A, by Victor 
Bendix, whose compositions deserve to be far more 
generally known. Similar eulogy cannot be bestowed 
upon Robert Kahn’s Trio, Op. 33 in E flat, played by the 
composer, with Franz Fink (violin) and Leo Schrattenholz 
(violoncello), which is deficient in originality and elicited 
slight interest.—A Prelude and Fugue for orchestra and 
organ by Paul Ertel met with well-merited favour at.a 
Popular Philharmonic Concert under Rebicek’s con- 
ductorship.— The famous Philharmonic Orchestra will 
undertake a two months’ tour in April and May next, 
under A. Nikisch, through Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
France.—According to report Berlin is to have a new 
Grand Concert House. It is to be built in the Linien- 
strasse by the architect Lanzendorf, at a cost of 15 million 
Marks, and to contain six large halls, the largest of which 
is to hold 3,000 persons. The work is to be started in 
April next—The Wagner Monument Committee has 
opened a competition of German and Austrian sculptors. 
The models must be sent in before the 1st July next, and 
the cost of the monument is limited to £5,000 sterling.— 
The sum of £10,000 sterling has been set aside by the 
Prussian Ministry for the purchase of the collection of 





autographs of the great Vienna publishing firm 
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A. Artaria & Co., probably the largest and most valuable 
that has ever existed in private possession. In addition 
to about 6,000 sheets of MSS. of the most eminent 
masters, it contains a large quantity of proofs revised and 
corrected personally by the composers, besides many 
unpublished works. There are no fewer than 140 of the 
latter by Haydn alone, and some important though less 
numerous works by Beethoven. The chief value exists, 
however, in about 2,009 sheets of the master’s sketch- 
books, containing fragments of some of his greatest 
works, to wit, the Ninth Symphony and the Mass in D, 
which form a completion, or nearly so, of the portions 
already in the possession of the Royal Library. The 
collection was acquired at the above-mentioned price 
by its present owner some years ago, to prevent its 
leaving the country, and it is to be hoped that the 
negotiations may lead to a satisfactory conclusion.—The 
famous singer Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch has handed to the 
Association of German Dramatic Artists the sum of 9,000 
Marks, in addition to a free bed founded some years ago 
by the generous donor in the same Society’s hospital.— 
The renowned pianist, composer, and teacher Albert 
Léschhorn, has celebrated the fifty years’ jubilee of his 
artistic activity.—Bernhard Irrgang has, greatly to his 
credit, given his 2ooth gratuitous organ concert, with 
vocal and instrumental adjuncts, at the Church of the 
Holy Cr ss. 

Cologne.—André Messager, who came here from Paris, 
attracted by the reports of the fine performances of his 
operettas Zhe Little Michus and Brigitte, was called 
several times before the footlights, and conducted during 
the acts the Prelude of his Orchestral Suite “ Héléne” 
and the Ballad music from his comic opera Madame 
Chrysanthéme. 

Frankfort-on-Maine.—The first Hector Berlioz Exhibi- 
tion has been opened here by Nikolaus Manskopf’s 
valuable Historic Museum. The Berlioz Collection com- 
prises over 160 exhibits, and includes no fewer than twelve 
portraits of the beautiful English actress Miss Smithson, 
who became the French composer’s wife, besides numer- 
ous portraits of himself, his friends and patrons, but not 
many manuscripts.—The “Riihl” Vocal Union produced 
two new choral works by its director, Dr. B. Scholz, 
“Hymn to Night” and “ Dedication ” (‘“‘Weihgeschenk ”), 
of which the last named proved the most effective-—The 
“Frankfurt Trio” of James Kwast, Adolf Rebner, and 
Johannes Hegar brought out Iwan Knorr’s variations on 
a theme by R. Schumann for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, which are written in the style of Schumann, 
and were very warmly received.—_In memory of the 5oth 
anniversary of Lortzing’s death his Czar und Zimmer- 
mann was given, preceded by some charming fadleaux 
vivants of characters from the composer’s most popular 
operas. 

Dresden.—“ The Nun,” symphonic poem by Leo Blech, 
which is chiefly remarkable for its effective orchestration, 
was produced here with great success. 

Munich.—Géthe’s Pastoral “Jery and Bately,” set to 
music by Ingeborg von Bronsart in 1873, and produced 
at Weimar, was given at the Royal Opera under Hugo 
Réhrs baton, and barely obtained a succés @estime. 
—The Débutante, operetta by the Viennese composer 
Alfred Zamara, had, strange to say, its Jremiére not at 
Vienna, the “classical soil” of operetta, but at the 
Gartner-Theater of this city, which has, however, of late 
acquired considerable reputation in the domain of this 
class of music. The new work met with a very favour- 
able reception, thanks in a large measure to the libretto 
(based upon the comedy Le Mari de la Débutante), to 
the excellent interpretation by Frl. Gisela Fischer and 





Fritz Werner in the chief réles, and to the tasteful mzse- 
en-scene. The music is best in its lyric numbers. The 
introduction of the parlando style and recitative instead 
of the spoken dialogue cannot be commended as a happy 
innovation in this class of composition.—Interesting 
chiefly from an historic point of view was a concert given 
by the Union of the Munich Choir Schools, under th: 
direction of the Dom-capellmeister Eugen Wohrle, at 
which works by the old Bavarian masters Ludwig-Serfl 
(1490-1555), Johann Kaspar Kerll (1628-1693), Orland > 
di Lasso (1530-1594), who had spent most of his life here, 
Evaristo Felice dall’ Abaco (1673-1742), and Agostin» 
Steffani (1655-1730) were given.—The celebrated Bohemian 
Quartet played Felix Weingartner’s Quartet in D minor, 
Op. 24, which had been originally produced here by the 
excellent local Benno Walter Quartet Party. It is a 
great pity that the genuine impression engendered by 
this fine work is to some extent marred by the final 
clever but ineffective Fugue.—The splendid Kaim Orches- 
tra was precluded from accepting an invitation from 
Berlin for a series of concerts at a fixed sum because its 
present conductor, Felix Weingartner, would thereby come 
into collision with the Berlin Royal Symphony Concerts 
under his baton. 

Munich-Gladbach.—It is reported that we are to be 
provided with a new Grand Concert Hall, for which som- 
large subscriptions, from 30,000 to 50,000 Marks a head, 
have been promised by some prominent citizens, 

Jena.—The scheme for the foundation of a Musicians’ 
Home, under the presidency of the distinguished com- 
poser and director of music at the Leipzig Universit / 
Hein. Zéllner, is progressing rapidly. Oscar von Hase, 
chief of the firm of Breitkopf and Hiirtel, of the just- 
named city, has offered a large plot of land, and on+ 
anonymous donor has contributed 15,000 Marks. He 
died a few days after presenting this munificent gift. The 
committee contemplates giving concerts and lyric per- 
formances on behalf of the fund. 

Mayence.—A great Beethoven Festival, under Felix 
Weingartner’s direction, will be given here on April 14th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, when numerous distinguished 
artists will appear. The Munich Kaim Orchestra will 
take part in the performances. 

Freiburg i/B.— The celebrated violinist E. Ysaye 
played, amongst well-known works, a “ Réve d’enfant,” 
with orchestra, from his own pen, which met with a very 
favourable reception. 

Zittau.—At Karl Thiessens’s chamber concerts, which 
are growing in public favour, a pretty Serenade, bv 
Heinrich Hofmann, was produced by the above-named 
pianist, with Bockemann at the cello. 

Stuttgart.—Professor De Lange, director of the Royal 
Konservatorium, produced his new clarinet Sonata and 
“Liana,” a song cycle, with great effect. The mal: 
choral “ Liederkranz” (200 voices), under the direction 
of Professor Forstler, brought E. E. Seyffardt’s “ Througn 
Strife to Peace” to a first hearing with striking success. 

Paderborn.—A symphonic poem, “In the Alps,” by 
Kapellmeister Puchat, achieved a decided and legitimate 
success, 

Zerbst.—The Anhalt Musical Festival will this year 
take place here, under Dr. August Klughart’s direction. 

Vienna.— Wagner’s Azenzi was revived here by Gustav 
Mahler with extraordinary care and splendour, an:i 
received with enthusiasm. The principal interpreters 


| were Schmedes, a fairly good Rienzi; Frl. von Milden- 


burg, a magaificent Irene ; and, somewhat dwarfed by 
her side, Fri. Walker as Adriano. Azenzi was not 
given here—owing to the costly staging and the inordi- 
nate length of the work—until thirty years after its 
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successful production at Dresden in 1841, where it 
was performed at the instance of Meyerbeer and 
Frau Schroder Devrient. Lohengrin had been heard 
thirteen, Zannhiiuser twelve, years before Rienzi was 
brought out on the Vienna stage. It was originally 
given, without a cut, in two sections on two evenings 
(somewhat in contrast to Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, 
which was performed twice in one day by order of the 
musical Austrian Emperor Leopold), and afterwards on 
one evening in a reduced form. So far, Rienz7 had been 
performed here only sixty times in twenty-four years, 
against 200 representations of Zannhduser and 250 of 
Lohengrin.—The Bewitched Princess, libretto by Victor 
Léon, music by Eduard Gartner, obtained a signal 
success at the Carl Theater — Karl Prochaska’s sym- 
phonic poem, “The Fourth Commandment,” after Anzen- 
gruber’s tragedy, met with disfavour. Indeed, the subject 
matter is unsuited to musical treatment.— The cele- 
brated Duesberg Quartet Party, with Herr Duesberg as 
leader, Frau Duesberg as first-rate pianist, pursue with 
genuine artistic spirit their policy of performing new and 
unknown works by the side of standard masterpieces 
during their present series of twelve Sunday afternoon 
concerts. A Pianoforte Quintet, by the young American 
Zeckwer, proved an especially fortunate choice.—Thanks 
are due likewise to the renowned Rosé Quartet Union 
for the production of a really fine quartet (MS.) in E 
minor, by the generally unknown composer Ewald 
Straesser.— The London violin professor Emile Sauret 
played a tuneful and piquant new Suite, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, by Ed. Schiitt, Op. 61.—Tschaikowsky’s 
“Manfred” Symphony was produced here at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert. It follows, like Schumann’s, the 
incidents of the drama, but it is in artistic value as far 
removed from Schumann’s as Byron’s Manfred is 
from Goethe’s cognate Faust. It is laboured and very 
lengthy. The brilliant orchestration is, as frequently 
happens with the Russian composer’s works, its chief 
attraction.— The tooth anniversary of the death of 
Domenico Cimarosa, on the 11th January last, was 
celebrated with a Cimarosa Exhibition and a perform- 
ance of his masterpiece, // Matrimonio Segreto, at the 
Konservatorium. It was written for Vienna, where, from 
1783 to 1884, 391 performances of his works, including 
134 of the above named, were given. The exhibition 
included few of Cimarosa’s own manuscripts. Among 
the objects of chief attraction were his magnificent 
portrait in oil by the Venetian Alessandro Longhi, and 
the programme of a concert which took place in Vienna 
on January 30th, 1801, at which Haydn conducted two 
of his symphonies, and Beethoven played with the famous 
Punto (Johann Stich) his Sonata for pianoforte and horn. 
The programme was completed by one act from the 
opera Gli Orazi e Curiazi, by Cimarosa, who had died on 
the 11th of the same month. Much interesting matter on 
the Italian master appeared in Mantuani’s catalogue.—No 
less than fifty models for the dual Lanner-Strauss monu- 
ment have been placed before the jury. The first prize 
of 1,000 florins has been allotted to the sculptor Franz 
Seifert and to the architect Robert Orley—The name 
of the great symphonist Anton Bruckner will be given 
to a new street near the beautiful Church of St. Charles, 
on the Wieden.—The mental condition of the famous 
composer Hugo Wolf remains, unfortunately, hopeless, 
although he recently had some lucid moments, when he 
played bits of Beethoven and Wagner to a friend. The 
Austrian Government has added an annuity for his keep 
to that previously granted from the Emperor’s privy 
purse.—The death of Verdi has produced a profound 
impression here. He came here for the first time in 





1843 to conduct his first successful opera, Nabucco, and 
he repeated his visit thirty years later, aged about 60, for 
the production of his Manzoni Requiem, when he was 
received as enthusiastically as Wagner was in 1871. 

Linz.—A great musical festival will be given here on 
March 23rd, 24th, and 25th, under August Gdllerich’s 
direction, to celebrate the eightieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Upper Austrian Musical Union.—A 
comic opera, Zhe Matrimonial Suit, by the local Kapell- 
meister, Franz Neumann, which is inspired by the style 
of Lortzing and Nicolai, was well received. 

Prague.—Director Angelo Neumann, of the German 
town theatre, gave a Gluck cycle, which included Zhe 
Deceived Kadi, The May Queen, Orpheus, Iphigenie in 
Aulis (Wagner's version), /phigenie in Tauris, Armida, 
Alceste, and Paris and Helena. The last-named work 
seems to have disappeared from the stage soon after its 
first production at Vienna in 1769. It has now been 
thoroughly overhauled by the local Kapellmeister, Joseph 
Stransky, both as regards the text and the music, ac- 
cording to the original score which belongs to the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. There was a very good 
attendance throughout. 

Teplitz-Schénau.—A new Symphony, in F minor, by the 
Vienna critic Camillo Horn, was successfully produced. 

Trieste.—By order of the municipality, the town theatre 
has been re-named “Teatre Verdi,” and a principal 
thoroughfare is now called Strada Verdi. 

Budapest.—Count Géza Zichy, the one-arm pianist- 
composer, has celebrated his twenty-five years’ jubilee 
as president of the National Konservatorium, with a 
festal concert, at which he played his new Pianoforte 
Concerto in three parts for the left hand only, with 
orchestral accompaniment ; besides which a “Royal 
Hymn” and a fragment “ Morning in the Forest,” from 
ballet music of the Count’s own composition, were 
given, and were received with enthusiastic applause. 

Paris.—Quite a sensation was created by the produc- 
tion of Wagner’s Rheingold, at Chevillard’s concerts in 
its entirety, or rather with the omission of about 30 
bars (!), because Wagner’s heirs declined to sanction the 
performance of the complete work in concert form.— 
German art celebrated yet another conspicuous triumph 
by the reception given to Schumann’s Faus¢ at the same 
concerts—the stronghold of Berlioz’s popular work on 
the same subject.—The eminent pianist Raoul Pugno 
has resigned his position as professor at the Conserva- 
toire, owing to his numerous concert engagements in 
France and elsewhere.—At the library of the Opera the 

hotographs of the composers Jené Hubay, Hans Késs- 
er, Raoul Mader, Joseph Suk, Theodore Leschetitzky, 
Napravnik, Rozkosny, L. von Wenzel, and Spiro Samara 
were stolen, with slight artistic discrimination on the part 
of the thief. 

Basle.—At the celebration of his twenty-five years’ 
jubilee Dr. Volkland was presented with a purse of over 
60,000 francs, in recognition of his conspicuous merits as 
chief musical director of this city. 

Rome.—In his opera Zhe Masks—which, by the way, 
he had dedicated to himself “in unchangeable love and 
esteem ” (!)—Pietro Mascagni obviously intended to mark 
a return to old classical models, dispensing with the 
heavy orchestration of modern times. Unfortunately, 
the so-called opera is nothing better than a farce, crammed 
moreover with inept political allusions ; and the music is 
destitute of comic power and replete with reminiscences 
of Cimarosa, Mozart, Rossini, Bizet, Puccini, etc. The 
performance lasted till 1.30, and a portion of the audience 
left before the end. The price of the boxes on first tier 
was 300 francs, 250 on the second, and 150 on the third. 
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Fauteuils, 45 francs; stalls, 20; amphitheatre, 10; besides 
5 francs admission for each person. Gallery, 5 francs.— 
The Italian Senate has declared the house at Le Roncole, 
where Verdi was born, national property, and it autho- 
rized the burial of his earthly remains and of those of his 
wife within the precincts of the Musicians’ Home, founded 
by the famous composer, at Milan.—The Academy of St. 
Cecilia, directed by Sgambati, has subscribed 2,000 
francs towards the Verdi monument to be erected here.— 
The Pope, who had sent his benediction to Verdi on his 
deathbed, has ordered a requiem service to be given in 
his memory at the Sixtine Chapel.—By order of the City 
Council, we are to have a Verdi Street, the master’s busts 
are to be placed in the park and on Monte Pincio, and a 
memorial tablet is to be affixed to the house where he 
stayed in 1859. 

Milan.—At La Scala excerpts from each of Verdi’s 
operas, excepting his last four, Dom Carlos, Aida, Otello, 
and Falstaf7, were performed by eminent artists, includ- 
ing Tamagno, towards the erection of a monument here. 
The poet Gius. Giacosa delivered a commemorative 
oration. The receipts were brilliant. The sculptor 
Secchi, friend of the composer, has taken his mask, and 
Hohenstein has for the last time painted his features. 
Verdi’s will, which is dated May 14, 1900, and which fills 
six pages in a large but fine hand, leaves the bulk of his 
property to his niece Maria Verdi, wife of Dr. Carrara. 
There are, however, numerous important legacies to 
charitable institutions. The estate is valued at 6,000,000 
francs. The annual /amtiémes amounted to about 
200,000 francs. The testamentary dispositions are fol- 
lowed by some valuable hints to young composers, urging 
the earnest study of fugal writing, of Palestrina and of 
some of his contemporaries, of Marcello, and of the reci- 
tative, and warning them against excessive harmonic and 
instrumental contrivances, and notably against an undue 
use of the diminished seventh, “being both a stumbling 
block and a refuge of those who are incompetent to write 
four bars without introducing half a dozen of these 
sevenths,” etc.—In addition to the dozen theatres already 
in existence, Milan is to have one more, under the owner- 
ship of Signor Facchinetti, whose plans are said to have 
been already approved by the municipal council. 

Bussetto.--The municipality has voted 20,000 trancs 
towards a Verdi monument to be erected here. 

Bologna.—An Italian Musical Congress will probably 
be held here next summer. 

Venice.—At the Cimarosa Festival, which was given 
in the new hall of the Conservatorio Liceo Benedetto 
Marcello, a Menuetto for oboe and stringed band by 
Enrico Bossi, the energetic director of the Institute, was 
played. Bossi has also started an orchestral union, com- 
posed of the best local forces, for weekly practices and a 
series of annual concerts. 

Reggio.—A new Cantata, Za notte det fort, has been 
produced here. Curiously enough, the names of the 
librettist and composer are respectively Telemaco 
Dablara and Nestore Morini. Telemaco and Nestore, 
once more, as of old, in friendly compact ! 


OBITUARY. 


KarRL BUTHS, a musician of some renown, died, aged 
78.—ERNST FRIED. HELM, organist, choral conductor, 
and composer of sacred music, at Bautzen.—L. BAER, 
“heroic” tenor, at Darmstadt; aged 50.—HERMANN 
SCHRAMKE, musical director and teacher at Cottbus 
and Berlin—JULIUS SCHWABE, formerly stage manager 
of the Royal Kroll Theater at Berlin, and of the 
Hamburg Town Theatre.—FRANGOIS SERVAIS, son 





of the great Belgian violoncellist Frangois Adrien 
Servais, Brussels, “Prix de Rome” of 1873, composer 
of the opera Afollonide, successfully produced at Carls- 
ruhe and now in course of preparation at Weimar ; 
greatly esteemed by Liszt, conductor at the Monnaie 
Opera for the study of Wagner’s works, and later of the 
famous Society of Symphony Concerts at Brussels ; died, 
aged 54.—JULES BARBIER, born in 1825 at Paris, for 
forty years purveyor of countless libretti, generally in 
conjunction with his friend Michel Carré and others, for 
the most prominent composers of French opera, from 
Meyerbeer and Halévy to those of the present day ; 
author of numerous poems and well-known plays.-— 
Prof. Dr. WILHELM HIRSCH, composer of numerous 
choral works and eminent critic; aged 87.—EUGENE 
Sauzay, born at Paris in 1809, violinist, organist, 
composer, and litterato of distinction, professor at the 
Paris Conservatoire.—H. M. BARBEDETTE, born in 1828, 
composer, litterato, musical critic of the Paris Ménestre/, 
and member, afterwards senator, of the French Chambers. 
—LouiIs HURAND, musical director at St. Eustache, and 
formerly choral conductor at the old Théatre Italien, died 
at an old age.—JEAN JOSEPH LUCIEN VIEUXTEMPS, born 
at Verviers in 1828, renowned pianist and professor, and 
brother of the great violinist Henri Vieuxtemps — 
FRANCESCO RUGGI, born at Naples in 1826, composer 
of operas and other music, vocal and pianoforte teacher. 
—FRANCESCO FUMAGALLI, tenor, aged 72.—GIUSEPPE 
MUSIANI, tenor, who had some successes in Italy and in 
America, aged 83.—CARLO ANGELONI,, composer of 
operas, masses, etc., aged 66.—WILLIAM POLE, born 
at Birmingham in 1814, organist, litterato, and com- 
poser.— Madame AUGUSTA CRUZ, Portuguese vocalist.— 
Frl. ISABELLA LA PRAZ, a young Austrian harpiste, com- 
mitted suicide at Montevideo.—WaASsSILI KALINNIKOW, 
born in 1866, one of the most promising young Russian 
composers.—OTTAVIO NOUVELLI, celebrated tenor, since 
1897 professor at Warsaw; aged 46.—ALESSANDRO 
FANO, director of the excellent paper Mondo Arttstico 
of Milan.—HENRY WILLIS, famous organ-builder, born 
April 27th, 1821 ; died February 13th. His first success 
was the rebuilding of Gloucester Cathedral organ in 1847. 
His name is connected with many cathedrals, St. Pal’s, 
Canterbury, Durham, Exeter, Hereford, Lincoln etc., 
etc.—Rev. H. R. HAWEIS author of Music and Morals, 
My Musical Life, and Old Violins (in the “Collector” 
series) ; born 1838. 
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Number. PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). 


BACH, EM. _ Spring’s Awakening. Friihlings-Er- 
wachen, Free Transcription by Eric Kuhlstrom. 


6104 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Nourmahal’s Song and 


Dance, Op. 41 as sa 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. “pibliatibiaes 
Op. 50. 


No, 1. The Tournament 
2. Romance oad 
3. The Butterfly ... 
4. Fantastic March 


6477, HELLER, S. Promenades d’un Solitaire. 3rd Set. 
(Spaziergiinge eines Einsamen.) 6 Characteristic 
Pieces. Op. 89. Revised, i and fingered 
by O. Thiimer, C. ... soo | | et 

PITT, PERCY, Sannin, _ 33:— 
No. 1. Fughetta 
2. In an Album 
3. Serenatella ... 
4. Liandler 5 
5 Etude- Nocturne Pe 
——Colombine. Valse from ‘Fétes galantes,” "Minia- 
ture Suite for Orchestra, Op. ~ No. 4. Tran- 
scribed by the Composer : 


RAFF, JOACHIM, Pianoforte works :— 


No. 19. Scherzo and Romanza. C. 
20, Chanson Suisse. C. 


8439a-c wey yoo, LUDWIG, 3 short modern Suites, 
Op. 120. No. 1, inc; 2, inG; 3, in F, each, net 
——Gavotte a l’Antique, from Short, Modern seem 


eee 


Op. 120, No. 3 


SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES, ns Series. C. 
Nos. 151 to 175, each 


THUMER, O. New School of Studies: A Col- 
lection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from 
the most elementary up to concert standard ; 
selected, edited, and fingered. C. :— 

6601 Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. 
Gurlitt, Bertini, Burgmiiller, Lemoine, and 
Duvernoy) ... vue, oe 
6602 ~—Book II. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kohler, 
Czerny, Gurlitt, Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, 
Loeschhorn and M. Lee) ... sor is Ot 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


DAVID, FERD. _ Ungarisch, sa ” No, a 
Edited by Fr. Hermann... ‘ 

HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of f Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin Solo 

with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged in pro- 

gressive order, carefully marked and annotated :— 

114792 Book 1Xa. Concert Sonatas in classical style by 


Leclait and Tartini ... as on «=| et 
114796 Book IX4. Concert Pieces i in modern style by 
Ernst and Spohr __... -. ~—srnnett 


11479¢ Book IXc (Supplement to Books a and 4). Concert 
Pieces in modern style 7” Wieniawski, , Nicodé, 


and Vieuxtemps ___... ic. ee 
11480a Book Xa. Concert-Pieces in 1 the Polyphonic Style 
by Bach and Ernst ee a sO 


HOFMANN, RICHARD.  Potpourris on Popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas :-— 
5444c AUBER. La Muette de Portici eee ou,  taet 


WwWww 
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Novelties of Augener & Co. 
published within the last quarter (continued). 





ae ll Violin and Pianoforte (continued). 8. 
7532 MOSZKOWSKI, M. Valse ane. Arranged 
by Emile Thomas ... net 1 
11693 SAURET, EMILE.  Scéne Polonaise Morceau 
caractéristique. Op. 47,No.3 ...  ... met 2 
7588 THOMAS, E, Sonatinainc .., net I 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


7664 BACHE, F. E. Romance for Violoncello or Violin, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment. Op.21. net 1 


HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 
118035 Book III, Easy duets, with change between first 
and second positions, by rs i Geminiani, 
Hering, and Ries a | ee 8 
11804s Book IV. Duets up to the third position, by 
Ignaz Lachner, Alard, and Hering <a ae 8 
118055 Book V, Duets up to the fourth and up to the 
fifth positions, by pies Mozart, Kreutzer, 
and H. Ries .. sa sg net I 
11806s Book VI. Duets up to the sixth and seventh 
positions, by H. Ries, Haydn, and Alard net 


7640 PROUT, EBENEZER. Romance for the Viola, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment, Op, 32 “er. 7 2 


7754 SQUIRE, W.H. 5 Petits Morceaux pour le Violon- 


celle (dans la premiére any avec accom- 
pagnement du Piano, Op.16 ... — ms 


7644 THOMAS, E. Sonatina in c, for Viola and Piano- 
forte ... net 1 


cl 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


DUNCAN,EDMONDSTOUNE. The Nightingale. 
A Sonnet by Milton, set for voice and orchestra :— 


No. 1, in D flat major with Pianoforteaccompaniment 
2, in C major 


so 


SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, suitable for use 

in Singing-Classes :— 
8936 Series I. 12 Songs by Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Moszkowski, 
Weber, Lindblad, and a (Edited by 
H, Heale.) 8vo ... ‘ net I 
89364 The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation, by W. G, 
McNaught. 16mo .., ooo ©«=._:s ett 
8937. ~—=—Series II. 12 Songs by Nicodé, ewes Schubert, 
Schumann, Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Haydn, 
and Beethoven. (Edited by H. Heale.) 8vo, net 1 
89374 The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation, by W. G. 
McNaught. 16mo ..., aw ae 
8935 Series III. 12 Songs by Onuhenen, ‘Abt, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Jensen, Taubert, Franz, Weber, 
and Kiicken. 8vo ... ee 


89354 The same in Tonic Sol- fa notation, by W. G, 
McNaught, 16mo 


BOOKS ON MUSIC, 


gig9t PETERSON, FRANKLIN, Elements of Music. 
Sixth Edition... es Bound, net 1 


9187 PROUT, EBENEZER. Musical Form. — Fourth 


Edition, with Analytical Index. Bound. net 5 — 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. ; and 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W, 





se ww. net —4 
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AVOURITE PIANOFORTE PIECES 
by FRENCH COMPOSERS. 





CHAMINADE, C. Op.s5. Menuet .. 
Op. 6. Berceuse ° 

— Op.7. Barcarolle 

—— Op.8. Chaconne ° 

—— Op. 12. Pastorale enfantine .. 
Op. 22. Orientale 


DesuHaves. Gavotte Princesse 
Duranp, A. Op. 62. Chaconne 
Op. 83. Premiére Valse (£ flat) 
Op. 86. Seconde Valse (a flat) 
Gaprieu-Marig. La Cinquantaine 
Sérénade Badine.. 





Beene oer eve Lee eee as. 





Govakp, B. Op. 54. Deuxigme Mazurk 
— Op. 74. Troisitme Mazurk . 
—— Op. 88. siéme Valse (Vaise Chromatique) — 
—— Op. 120. Deuxitme Romance sans paroles 
—— Op. 134. Tziganka (Bohémienne russe) 
Lack, Tu. Op. 82. Valse Arabesque 
Op. 83. Cabaletta 
— Op. 186. Sérénade Madriléne we -- 
VHomE, Fr. Op. 25. Simple Aveu se Vee 
—- Op.<g. Sous la Feuillée ee 
— ‘p55. Le Réve 
—— Op. 69. Les Lutins. Scherzo 
Op. 70. Andante religioso. Romance sans s paroles 
Wacus, P. Au Printemps. Valse.. . ee e 





Hal ancelle . 

Danse des Marionettes... 
Le Pas des Vestales, Marche “Glég gante 
Ninon. Gavotte ‘ 

Valse joyeuse 

Valse Parisienne... 


AUGENER & CO., seis 
199, Regent Street ; 22, Newgate Street ; 6, New Burlington Street. 


Ber tae e Oe 
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SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


SEVENTH SERIES. 


. Ss. a, 
151. STEPHEN HELLER. Prelude in ry _ Op. 81, No. 6 § am 
152. F.E. Bacue. Mazourka. Op. 13, i< 
153. P.TscHarkowsky. Sweet Dresins Silsser® Traum). ‘Op. 39, No. 2 211 — 
154. F. Benpgev. Lyric Poem, inp fiat . we I 
155. HERRMANN SCHOLTZ, Albumblatt in a fiz at. Op. 20, No. 2.%=— 
156. ARNOLD KruG. Landler. Op. gz, No. 3. ; a =e 
157. STEPHEN HELLER. Lied, Op. 16, No. 5 i I— 
158. Gaston Borcu. Chant de la Bergére. Op. 49; 1 Nor I 
159. CORNELIUS GuRLITT. Scherzo, Op. 226, No. 2 I 
i6o, P, TscHaikowsky. Song of the Lark oad der Lerche). 
Op. 39, No. 22 dee 1— 
161. G. MERKEL. Wiegenlied (Cradle Song) - i: ao 
162, R. ScHuMANN. Gipsy Dance weorre Op. 138, Nem 3 = 
163. A. STRELEZKI. Prelude in a 1— 
164. C. AtBanesi. Siciliana. Op. 60, No. 4.0 “ i weed 
195. STEPHEN HELLER. Canzonetta. Op. 16 I 
166. R. SCHUMANN. Evening Some (Abeodlicay: “Oo. 118, ‘No. 7 I 
167. P. TscHatkowsky. Waltz (Walzer). Op. 39, No. 8 I 
168. J. Léw. Sweet Remembrance (Albumleaf) ES ie 1 
169. C. Maver. Slumber Song (Schlummerlied) . 
t7o, C, Reinecke. Les Phalénes. Op.172,No 8,inp  .. I— 
171. ARNOLD KruG. Slow Waltz(L. angsamer Walzer) Op. 72, No. 6 1- 
172. R, Schumann. Doll's Cradle Song (Puppenwiegenlied), 
Op. 118, No. 3... an ae bits pa = 
173. P. Tscuaikowsky. The Hobby Horse ae Op. 
39, No. 3 = ose ot 
174. Lupwic Scuyrre. Andantino. From Op. 120, } ‘No. 2 in 
175. A. LoescHHoRN. Good Night (Gute Nacht). Op. 96, No.12 1 — 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London, 





yee M. MARCHESI’S New Edition of 
CONCONE’S LESSONS AND VOCALISES, 


Edition with Marks of Expression and Phrasing. Net 

No. . 

8822 Fifty Lessons for the Middle Register of the Voice. Op. 9 : ae 
6787 25 Lessons or Vocalises. (25 Legons de Chant ou Vocalises 
mélodiques de pe difficulté -_ le beans de ” 

voix.) Op.10 .. : a = 

6790 40 Lessons for Contralto. pee Te xs “ ee - I 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








SOIREES MUSICALES. 


Characteristic Pieces for 
PIANOFORTE DUET 


LEON D’OURVILLE. 


Spring (Friithling). Rustic Dance (Landlicher 

Tanz). Inthe Garden (Im Garten). Polonaise... a» 
Book II. Reaper’s Song (Schnitterlied). Gondolina. The 

Lake (Der See). Hunting Song (Jagdlied).. Sj 
Book III. Slumber Song (Schlummerlied). "Swing Song 
(Auf der Schaukel), Gavotte. Hungarian Capen. 

Cavatine, Spinning Song (Spinnlied) I 4 
Book IV. The Mill (Die Miihle). Styrienne. ” ‘The Smithy 

(Die Schmiede), Valse Impromptu .. < 
The above 4 Books BOUND int Volume, “het, 55. 

THe Same. 
6124a-d ‘Transcribed for Pianoforte Solo by R. KLEINMICHEL 

4 Boo each 

11380 4 Soirées musicales (Chanson de la Fileuse ; La Forge ; Le 

Moulin ; L’Escarpolette). Transcribed for Violin “and 

Pianoforte by R. Hofmann... am ow 2S 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and ‘Negus Street. 


NEW VIOLIN WORK. QUITE ELEMENTARY. 


THE ABECEDARIAN 
IN VIOLIN PLAYING 


45 Elementary Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, transcribed and arranged in progressive order by 


ERNST HEIM. 


BOOK I. Edition No. 11461a. Net, ts, 


(25 Pieces to be played on the & string, on the a string, on the a and E 
strings, and on the pD string.) 


BOOK II. Edition No. 114614. Net, ts, 


(20 Pieces to be played on D anda strings, on D, A, and E strings, on the 
G string, on G and p strings, on the D, G, and a strings, and on all 4 strings. 


‘ Another ag ery work is Ernst Heim’s ‘ Abecedarian in Violin 
Playing,’ Books I. and II., which contain forty-five elementary pieces. 
Commencing with little tunes to be played on one striag only, there follow 
some in which two or more are employed, and finally all four strings are 
made use of. Transcriptions from various masters, as well as folk-tunes and 
dance movements, are included among the pieces on all four strings.’’— 
Daily Telegraph, December 24th, 1900. 

Loadon: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


(GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 
Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The 
Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and a minor, Exercises 12 Double Notes, 
Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, F major, and D minor, 27 
Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and Dp minor, Grace 
Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor scales. 
15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 

80 Folio pages. 

A.—Edition with English Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s.; bound in boards, 6s, 
B,—Edition with Continental Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 


8542@ Book I. 


85426 


8542¢ 


854204 








**Is of recognised utility,”—7imes. 

“The ‘ Popular Pianoforte Tutor, ‘ revised, partly arranged and fingered, 
by Cornelius Gurlitt, is a thoroughly reliable volume. In fact, it is not easy 
to see how anyone can be genuinely in need of a better book ‘ consisting of 
the elements of music.’ ”— Musical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 

*‘Gurlitt’s ‘Popular Pianoforte Tutor’ needs no recommendation thus 
ve, in the day, but it is to be mentioned because, to make it universally 
acceptable, it 1s published in two editions, one with Continental, and the 
other with English, fingering, so that it may justly be now said to fulfil 
every requirement.” —Musica/ News, February 4th, 1899. 

“The instructor under consideration stands out prominently through the 
thoroughness and all-round excellence of its teaching.” —AMusical Opinion, 
March, 1899. 


AUGENER & CO., London: 199, Regent Street, 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also Rozert Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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Ohe Gimes 


of January 29th, 1901, contains the following Review :— 


New Pranororte Music.—“ As usual, the amount of music issued by 
Messrs. Augener & Co. for piano exceeds "that published by all the other 
London firms put together ; and it is manifestly impossible to treat each 
composition with the minuteness it deserves. Amateurs will be glad to 
welcome Mr. Somervell’s charming ‘ Romance of the Ball;’ it is one of 
his most successful works, and has only to be known to become widely 
popular. Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Album for the Young’ has 24 original and most 
pleasing pieces, some of which are quite fit to stand beside the immortal 
work of Schumann with the same title. Kullak’s ‘ Child-Life’ is not as 
interesting as this, but the little pieces have value as studies, even where 
their titles are not especially appropriate. Mv. S. Coleridge-Taylor’s genius 
finds its best expression in music of a more or less barbaric kind, and his 
‘ Nourmahal’s Song and Dance’ is a pair of most characteristic ant beau- 
tiful pieces, well contrasted with each other, highly poetic and thoroughly 
interesting. F. Borowski’s ‘Grande Sonate Russe’ is of no very great 
value from the structural point of view, but the passages are well put 
together, and the slow movement and finale are original and pleasing. 
Such works as the two sonatinas of Arnold Krug can only serve an educa- 
tional purpose, but they set before the student a clear idea of the sonata 
form in miniature, and his ‘ Puppenball’ has some sections that are quite 
effective, while they are all easy, There is no lack of originality in 
G. Borch’s ‘Petites piéces caractéristiques, but they are of a difficulty 
that is hardly rewarded by the effect they produce ; and a set of six ‘ Poetic 
Pieces’ by Edmondstoune Duncan hardly justifies the title, for, i. as 
they are, there is nothing especially poetic or romantic about them, The 
final march is the best, and corresponds well with its motto, ‘ Vera incessu 
patuit dea,’ Arensky's Etude i inF sharp major is a good deal less interest- 
ing than most ‘of the composer’s works ; as a study in velocity it may be of 
use, and it is not very easy to read. A charming ‘ Romance’ by Gustav 
Ernest and three ‘ morceaux’ by G. Borch are also sent; of the latter, a 

“nocturne ’ in F minor and the scherzo are the most effective and original.” < 








Ss. d. 
ARENSKY. Etude. Op. 36, No. 13 nse 4— 
6033 BENNETT, W. STERNDALE, Six om > 23. Ar- 
ranged by the composer ... F ‘ . net 1— 
BORCH, GASTON. Trois ities Op. 62 :— 
No. 1. Nocturne. 2. Etude ee. each 3 — 
3- Scherzo os ee oe 4-- 
6072 —— Petites Piéces caractéristiques. Book IJ. (Tristesse, 
Mazurk, and ‘‘Gangar,” Danse norvégienne.) Op. 58. net 1 — 
9385 BOROWSKI, FELIX. Grande Sonate Russe... ove 2 6 
610 COLERIDGE-TAY a Ss. eeeiuamnieh s ae and Dance 
Op. 41 oe o Met 1 6 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. "6 Poetic Seana: Op. 47:— 
No. 1. Spinning Song. 2. Gavotte, FS Landler. 4. Inter- 
mezzo. 5. Waltz. 6. Marc ns w. each 3-- 
ERNEST, G. Romance. Op. 21, No. 1 oe «net 2— 
GURLITT, C. ProGressive SoNATINAS :— 

First Step (leading from the easiest up to the difficulty of 

Clementi’s First Sonatina, in c major). C.:— 
No, 1. H, ENCKHAUSEN, inc... 3—{ 7. C. Gu RLITT, ING w. 3 — 
2. T. HASLINGER,inF ... 3 —| 8. I. PLeveL, inc 3- 
3. A. E. MUvier,inc .. 3—| 9. H. WoHLFAnHRT,inG 3 — 
4. A. DIABELLI, in c «» 3 —| 10. D. STerBELt, inc ... 3 -~ 
5. i: ScHMITT, in G 3 —-]| 11. J: WANHAL, in B flat 3 — 
6. C. GuRLITT, in c +. 3 | 12. A. ANDRE,in A minor 3 — 

Second Step (leading from Clementi’s First Sonatina, in 

c major, up to the difficulty of Beethoven’s Sonatina, 

Op. 49, No. 2, inG major). C.:— 

No. 13. T. HASLINGER, in Cc 3 —| 19. C.Czerny,inc .. 3— 

14. J. B. WANHAL,in C ... 3 —| 20, GELINECK, in F .3- 
15. D, STEIBELT, in F... ... 3 —| 21, A, ANDRE, inG 3- 
16. L. BERGER, in A ... 3 —| 22. Dussgk, inc oo 3= 
17. J. SCHMITT, inG ... 3 —| 23. ra B, WANHAL, inc 3—- 
18, M. CLEMENTI, in F 3 —| 24. C. Guruitt, ina ... 3 — 
—— Rownpinos :— 

First Step (leading from the easiest up to the difficulty of 
Clementi’s First Sonatina, in c major), Arranged and 
fingered by C. Gurlitt. C. :— 

No. 1, WANHAL, in F pa 3] 7A, Diabet, i mC. 3 
2. D. STEIBELT, inc .., 3—| 8. A. ANnpRg, inG 3— 
3. J. SCHMITT, inG 3—-|9L. Bercar, i in F 3- 
4. A. E, MULver, in F 3 —| 10. T. Hastincgr, inc 3 — 
5. GELINECK, in C 3 —| 11. BEETHOVEN, inc ... 3 — 
Cc. Czerny, inc 3 —| 12. F. Kunvau,inc .. 3 —- 


8178a-c HLLER, FERDINAND, 24 Studies. Op. 15, C. 


3 Books, each, net 1 


Ghe Gimes 


of January 30th, 1901, contains the following Review :— 


New Pianororte Music,—“ Recent issues by Messrs. Augener and 

Co, of the admirable series of * Short Original Pieces,’ include the charmin, 
‘ Arabesque’ of Heller, Mackenzie’s pretty ‘ Rustic Dance,’ a very os 
and expressive andantino by Hermann Goetz, and a pretty nocturne by L, 
Schytte. ‘The effective ‘Melodie’ in G of Moszkowski, his ‘ Valse brillante,’ 
and Ignaz Tedesco’s transcription of the folk-tune ‘Loreley,’ may be com- 
mended to students. The volume of Sterndale Bennett’s arrangements of 
his own songs contains some lovely things, such as the transcription of 

* May-dew,’ which is almost prettier than the song itself Liszt’s version of 
Schubert's ‘Wohin,’ and a number of his Hungarian Rhapsodies are also 
sent ; but the latter are, unfortunately, not edited by Mr. Dannreuther, as 
the earlier volumes of the series were. The ballet music from Le Prophéte, 
arranged by E. Pauer for solo and duet, and @ series of sonatinas and 
rondinos arranged and edited by C. Gurittt in progressive order belong to 
the class of publications for which the firm ts cetebrated. Among the 
duets published by the same firm are a new book of Moszkowski’s ‘ Spanish 
Dances,’ as effective and characteristic as those by which his name was first 
koown in England ; Weckerlin’s ‘ Lauterbach’ is a pretty set of waltzes ; 
and the re-issue of Stanford's charming music to Tennyson’s Queen Mary 
is most welcome ; it also contains the songs with accompaniment of piano 
solo. Among studies published by the houseare Hiller’s excedlent studies, 
Op. 15, pieces of far more than the average musical value, and 7hacberg’s 
three charming ‘ Concert Studies,’ as well as his set, Op. 26, in which tech- 
nique is the chief object. The edition of Plaidy’s Technical Studies is very 
good, as it includes the German text side by side with a translation. In 
Dr, Riemann’s ‘ New Pianoforte School,’ a book of 25 instructive pieces by 
A. E. Miiller, is now included, which will please the ears as well as practise 
the fingers of young periormers. The usual books of ‘‘ Local School 
Examinations” for the year are also sent. 








6213 KRUG, ARNOLD. Ein ig og A Dolls’ Ball. Short, 

humoristic Pieces. Op. -, net 2— 

6214a,6——— 2 Sonatinas. Op. 93. C. “— F & G. ie each net 1 — 
8207 KULLAK, TH. Child-lite (Kinderleben). 24 Original Pieces. 
Op. 62 "and 81. Newly revised by Cornelius Gurlitt. C. 

Bound in cloth, net, 4/-. In paper cover .. net 1 6 
6241 MEYERBEER. Ballet Music from “ Le Prophite.” "Pran- 

scribed by E. Pauer. For Piano —_ net 1 — 

6944 For Pianoforte Duet... wm we 2 6 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Valse brillante, “Newly arranged in 

brillant, yet not difficult, style by O. Thiimer. C.... 4—- 
8336 PLAIDY, L. Technical Studies (Technische need Ce 2 
8337. The same, . we ngering - net 2— 

RIEMANN, H. New Pianoforte School, " Step 1, C.:— 
6371a Part I. Elementary. Instruction in the Rudiments... net. 1 — 
63716 Part II. goeasy Pieces, preceded by preparatory exercises. net 1 — 
6371¢ «= Part III. 40 Popular Airs, arranged by Czerny, Cramer, 

E. Pauer, C, Gurlitt, and H, Riemann oo. Net r— 
6371¢_ ~~ Part IV, 16 Characteristic Pieces by Joh, Nep. “Hummel. net 1 — 
6371¢ Part V. 3 Sonatinas by Haydn and 2 by Beethoven ... net 1 
637" Part VI. 18 Easy Characteristic Pieces by A. Strelezki, 

H. Heale, R. Kleinmichel, C. Gurlitt, and E. Pauer net 1 — 
6371¢ Part VII. 6 Sonatinas by Anton André. Op. 34 net I= 
63714 Part VIII, 3 Sonatinas by D. Steibelt net 1— 
63712 Part IX. 25 Instructive Pieces by A. E. Miiller_ net 1— 

SCHUBERT. Wohin ? es 2). aarenaeie ™* F, a. 

(Edited by O. Thiimer.) C. .« 3 

SHORT ORIGINAL PIRCES, (ee 

136. STEPHEN HELLER. ‘Arabesque. Op. 49, No. 1 1— 

146, A.C. Mackenzig. Rustic Dance. Op, 9, No. 1 2— 

147. HERMANN Goetz. Andantino tee ais wo 2— 

148. L. Scuytre. Nocturne... ‘ie eee Pa ww 2 
6456 SOMERVELL, ARTHUR. The Romance of the Ball. 

7 characteristic E Pieces .. net 2— 
8462 TSCHAIKOWSK P, Jugend- ‘Album, Album for the 

Young. 24 ie Pieces. Op. 39. Revised, ee 

and fingered by O. Thiimer. C. i 

STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus of he 

Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 

Royal yw of Music for Local Examinations in Music, 

1901. (Uniform with Augener’s Edition for 1891-1900, 

In eleven we Shilling Volumes.) 

A,—Local Centre Examinations. 
6s501d ~~ Junior Grade: List A (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) . net r— 
6502a List B (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) . Met r— 
65034 List C (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) w. met r— 
6504@2 Senior Grade: List A (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) oe = net r— 
65050 List B (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) we Met r— 
6506a List C (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) o ner 

B.—Local School Examinations. 
65072 Elementary: Lists A, B, and C (6 Studies and 6 Pieces) ne 1 — 
65102 Lower Division: Lists A, B, & C(6 Studies & 6 Pieces)... ne + = 
65132 Higher Division: List A (2 "Studies and 2 Pieces net 1 — 
| 6514 List B (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) ... net 1 — 
6515a List C (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) ... met 1— 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., and 6, New Burlington Street, We 


City Branch—22, Newgate Street, W. 
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ROBERT COCKS & Co. 


(Established 1828), 


6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 
LONDON, VV. 














Robert Cocks § Co.’s Pianofortes. 


All Models ave Full Compass, Iron-framed, Full Trichord, Check < Action, 
and constructed with Sostenente Sound- Boards. 


In Black, Walnut, and Rosewood, with Marquetry or Gold 
Chased Pei ae 


-Gerhard Adam’s Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of London, 1851 ; Paris, 1851; London, 1862; 
Vienna, 1873; Diisseldorf, 1880 ; Amsterdam, 1883 ; ‘Antwerp, 1885, 


Overstrung, Iron Frame. FullTone. Responsive Touch. 
Moderate Price. 


F. £. Reumann’s Bigh-Class Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of Vienna, 1873 ; ———_ 1876, 1889; Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Melbourne, 1880, 18 


HIGHEST AWARD, CHICAGO, a 


Excellent quality of tone, light and elastic touch, good repetition, first-class 
wi orkmat iship and materials. 


Overstrung Uprights : “ Cottage,” “Boudoir,” “Concert” Styles 
Overstrung “ Mignon,” “Parlour,” and “Concert” Grands. 


NEWMAN BROS. CO,, 


Chicago, Illinois. 











American Organs in the 
latest Parlour and 
Chapel styles, 


Fine quality of Tone, 
charming voicing, and 
crescendo effects. 
EXQUISITE FINISH. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Medal and Highest Award 
Chicago, 1893. 
Illustrated Catalogues and full Particulars pan “Abed on application, 


AUGENER & : CO. ROBERT COCKS & CO. 
6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W. 





pote EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
JANUARY, 1901. 
No. nameonnns SOLO. Le: 
2982a, MOSCHELES. Studies. 70 (Ruthardt), 2 Books,each 1 4 
2983 —— Characteristic = he ip. 95 (Ruthardt) a waa 
2 PIANOFORTES, 4 HANDS. 
2984 MOSCHELES. Hommagea Handel, Op. 92(Ruthardt) 1 8 


ORGAN. 
29974 NICHOLL. Weihnachts-Offertorium. Op..36,No.r .. 3 3 


HARMONIUM AND PIANOFORTE. 
29984, NICHOLL. 6 Melodic Pieces. Op. 40.... 2 Books,each 2 2 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


2937¢ BERIOT. Airs variés. Op. 12, 15, and 42 (Sitt) —— pr 
2989a-c —— 4 Concertos. Op. 16, 32, and=76 (Hermann) each 1 8 
2991 —— 12 Mélodies italiennes (Sitt) ... we acl 1 8 
2990 ——= Scénede Ballet. Op, 100 (Hermann) “~< —« 1 8 
VIOLIN SOLO. 
2987 BERIOT. Violin School. Vol. I. (Hermann) G&E. 2 2 
SONGS. 
(German and English words.) 
2928 GRIEG. 5 Lieder. Op. 69. (1. Es schaukelt ein Kahn 
im Fjorde, 2. An meinen Sohn. 3. Am Grabe der 
Mutter. 4. Schneck, Schneck. 5. Traume.) . 223 
2929 —— 5 Lieder. Op. 7o. (1. Eros. 2. Ich lebe ein "Leben 
in Sehnsucht. 3. Lichte Nacht. 4. Sieh’ dich vor. 5. 4 
Dichterweise.) ... ove one owe vo “ne we ® 2 
VOCAL SCORE. 
3oro WEBER. Oberon. Opera in the Wiesbaden version me 


To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
AUGENER & CO,, London: 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate 
Street, E.C. ; and of all Music-Sellers in Town and Country, 





p= PITT’S 

PIANOFORTE PIECES. s. d. 

SILHOUETTES. Op. 4. 
1. Scene de ballet 


en? «a a aw. ow 

3.-Etude Mignonne.. as we es os ie = 3= 
AQUARELLES. 3 Morceaux. Op. 8. 

No. 1. Canzonetta ... ns we ae oa a “ -« 39> 

2. Chant d’automne Ce eh e's i wit 

3. Valse oubliée .. “nas * wee a a ta 
MINIATURES. 3 Morceaux. Op. 11. 


No, 1. Gavotte et Musette ... 
2. Lontain passé 
3. Scherzino 
PENSEES FUGITIVES. “Op. 14. 
No. 1. En valsant ous one “ pom din on 
2. In Memoriam (25-1- 95) are aes wn - don “a % 
3. Mélodie intime 
IMPRESSIONS. 3 Staines 
No. 1. 


rw 
| 


Op. 16 :— 
. ce eee oe ie jut eve eee eee 
. Veille de — 
3. Humoresque .. 
MODERN SUITE. Op. 20. 
Prelude . 
Minuetto 
Ballade 
Scherzo-Valse 
COLOMBINE. Valse from “ Fétes onien 
Orchestra. Op. 24, No. 4. 
GENRE-PICTURES. ue 33 
No. 1. Fughetta 3 
2. Inan Album .. ‘ a es one aa a. 
. Serenatella ... ws — “ a an we ««¥Y 
4 


Ww nw 
| 


Uwee 
Pit) 


See Suite for 
Transcribed by the Composer ... 3 — 


+ 


. Landler sen 
. Etude-Nocturne 


Use w 


* (See *‘ Our Music Pages.”) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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OVELTIES;NO UVEAUTES | Novelties (continued) 
published on ora yaiins ol VOCAL MUSIC. a4 
March 1st, rgor, by le rer Mars, rgor, chez 
MORGAN, R. ORLANDO, C 5. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W.. “4 _ ‘Fou. ORLANDO. Chansonnette. Op. 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. In B flat, for Sopranoor Tenor... ae 
Designed, engraved, and printed in England. pio don Contralto or Baritone ia a cer cera ee 
¢ Paper of English manufacture. —— The Streamlet. Song. Op. 32, No. 4:— 
de In A, for Soprano or Tenor é . 44> 
| cel PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 5 rd In F, for Contralto or Baritone... obs . = 
: j UNISON SONGS :— 
8rgt weer F, 12 Canons (im Kammerstyl). Op. t. 12501 W. J. FoxeLL. 6 Songs for Boys, with unison 
° ste cee eos see net I— chorus .. as ie 
KLE BE R, HENRY, The Signal March. C. . 3 — | 125010 The same in Tonic Sol-fa Notation (W. G. 
F “a McNaught) ’ net —- 3 
: M. oo : 
ara yg a works : 12502 FREDERICK Rosse, 6 Little Songs for Little 
ie sip ea xe, People... net -- 6 
22 awag 2 in A flat. C. 3 — | 12502 The same in Tonic Sol-fa Notation (W. G. 
23. Valse Capricieuse. C. ns  3= McNaught) x Soke net — 3 
SHORT ee PIECES, 7th Series, C.:— 12503 A. E HORROCKS. 4 Songs .. . 6 
No. 167 TscHaikowsky. Waltz (Walzer) 12503 pag Po 2 , onic Sol-fa Notation (W. 
‘ ‘ as ~‘e it 6 Ne t one ove ae — 3 
Op. ae No. 8 ... iy ee & nes Be py tert : 
cess ae ! 504 — 4Songs . . met — 
wg LOw. Sweet Remembrance (Album ? 125042 The same in Tonic Sol-fa. Notation ‘(w. G. 
eee one eee tee eee see —_ y. 
169. C. MAYER, Slumber Song (Schlum- McNaught) , " a =—s 
merlied) .. ie i is ow I BOOK ON MUSIC 
170, C. REINECKE. Les Phalénes. Op. 172, ? 
No. 8, in D. eeu ase es = | 182 =PROUT, EBENEZER, B.A., Lond. Harmony: 
are Seen Kaos. fing 8 ager (Lang- Its Theory and Practice. 13th Edition, with 
S alzer). 4 sve I— Analyti Po 
172. R. SCHUMANN.  Doll’s Cradle Song nen om. . ne Sound, OM. § 
(Puppenwiegenlied). Op. 118, No. 3 ane a 
173. P. TSCHAIKOWSKY. The Hobby Horse AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
(Steckenpferd). Op. 39, No. 3 . I— ad : : 7 
174. LUDWIG SCHYTTE. Andantino, From Principal Depot of Foreign and Engtish Music, _ 
Op. 120, No, 2. I— and Publishing Business. 
175. A. LOESCHHORN. Good Night (Gute 
_ Nacht). Op.96, No. 12... 1—| Branches at 6, NEw BURLINGTON STREET, W., 
THUMER, O. New School of Studies: a Col- and 22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
lection of Progressive Studies in a'l styles, from sated ‘a 
the most elementary up to concert standard ; Cha 
: tid ques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
selected, edited, and fingered. : C.: ao & Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 
6603 Book III. Higher Elementary Grade (24 Studies . & 
by Duvernoy, (zerny, E, Pauer, Loeschhorn, Telegraphic Address-AUGENER, LONDON. 
Gurhtt, Lemoine, Heller, — and niente Gee ene ee ° 
Bertini... r net I — 
WILSON, G. D. The Shepherd ail Idyl- N EW VIOLIN MUSIC. 
Nocturne, C. ove ; ~« {= Bohmische Tanze (Bohemian Dances) for the Violin, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. 
‘Tj re. r 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. By O. SEVCIK. 
Op. 10. 
113112 ARIOSTI, ATTILIO. 6 Sonatas (Lezioni) for Viola ity 
d’amore, transcribed by G. Saint- — No. 1, Books I. and II, otis Hal) ines eaten dia - each Mk, 4- 
in D. 7 .)~6omet. y —| Book III. oo Mk.3- BooklV...0. x °» 4- 
HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, Played i in London by Jan Kubelik with great success. 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-pieces for Violin Published by GEBRUDER HUG & CO., Lenzic. 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged +e : ‘ he. 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 4 
annotated :— CONTENTS. 
114806 Book Xd, Concert-Pieces in the virtuoso style by i a PAGE 
Ernst and Paganini ... ; ss net I — | Tue Bartve-Crigs or Criticism. By Epwarp A, BAUGHAN 49 
11380 D’OURVILLE, LEON. 4 Soirées musicales THe ProrerR BALANCE OF CHoRUS AND ORCHESTRA, By Pror. 
(Chanson de la Fileuse ; ; La Forge; Le Moulin; EBENEZER Prout, Mus.D. (concluded) sv im. San Sa 
L’Escarpolette). Transcribed by R. Hofmann. THE PuiLosopHicaL SiDE OF soME Laws oF Harmony. By Louis 
net. = 6 B. Prout, A.R.A.M. (continued ) ae ie ss ade = 6 
Giusepre VERDI ... eos ‘we eee ove ie si on oe 654 
INSTRUMENTAL. Dr, E. J, Hopkins see ove ort TT) 55 
HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for mati a a “Si Oh Oe a 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully en OS Fae! FY Ee ee, Oe, Se 
marked and annotated :— rovagery = 33, No, * z a? (aaa 56 
R ITIONS ... toe te 6 
11807s Book VII. Duets in all Wega d (difficult), by eco +h ees . 
Hauptmann and De Bériot.. a << sat 6 ies 58 
775546 SQUIRE, W. H. Album de Morceaux caractéris- ie en ee oe ae ee ee 64 
tiques pour le Violoncelle avec accompagnement du Obituary . di 4 eh tits 67. 
Piano. Op. 20. 2 Books each net x —| March NovELTIES oF I es 3 tai eee ct 72 
Published by Messrs. AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London. Printed b _ Cassatt & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, 


Ludgate Hill, London, 








